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INTRODUCTION. 



The author of this little volume has long been 
desirous of meeting' with some work which 
should present children with a series of lively 
and minute pictures of life in En gland-^of some- 
thing which should be written in a more inter- 
esting^ famUiar manner, and convey a more 
vivid^ and yet more correct notion of the habits 
and feelings of our forefathers, than is conveyed 
by general history. That a work like this may 
be accomplished, and, when it is, will prove a 
great acquisition to children, she believes; but 
it seems to require most intimate acquaintance 
with antiquity, together with such choice of ma- 
terials, so much imagination, and yet so much 
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conscience, that she fears it will be long before the 
public will behold it satisfactorily performed. 

From the freqaent departures which her own 
incompetence has obliged her to make from the 
plan originally sketched out, even in writing 
this little volume of Saxon Tales, the Author 
has learned the difficulty of the task, and feels 
no shame in avowing it But imperfect as the 
work may be> she puts it forth, in the hope that 
it may lead some better qualified writer to carry 
on the design. 



New Buckenham, Dec, 24, 1831. 



HACO THE GOOD. 



eimip^iEii I. 



THE EMBASSY. 

In former tiines there reigned over the people 
of England a king of the name of Athelstan. 
He was the son of Edward^ who was the son of 
Alfred, commonly called Alfred the Great; and, 
often, Alfred the Truth-teller, hecause his word 
might always be relied on. 

Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred, was not 
more than eight years old when his grandfather 
died, and his father, Edward, became king ; but 
he was so promising a child, as greatly to win 
the love and regard of king Alfred at that early 
age. When only six years old his grandfather 
determined to make him a knight, which was 

B 
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an honour never before conferred upon so young 
a person, though it was common, at that time, to 
bestow it upon youths as soon as they were old 
enough to handle a sword, and appear in the 
field of battle. Young Athelstan went through 
the ceremony of knighthood, as his grandfather 
desired, and was presented by king Alfred with 
a purple robe, a sword in a golden sheath, and 
a belt studded with jewels. From that time he 
was always at court near his grandfather; and, 
when Alfred died, he committed Athelstan to 
the particular care of his aunt, Ethelfleda, who 
was reckoned ''the wisest lady in England:" 
she was not only learned, but very brave, and 
had accompanied her father, Alfred, in many 
battles; and nothing delighted her more than to 
talk to Athelstan of him, after he was gone. 
She spoke of his wise laws, of his kind deeds, of 
the manner in which he bore sorrow and bodily 
suffering, for king Alfred's life had, for many 
years, been only ''one long disease;'' and he 
seldom enjoyed the blessing of an hour's respite 
from severe pain. . She told him what pains he 
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took to divert his mind from dwelling on his 
sufferings; how he was constantly thinking of his 
people^ and devising means for their improve 
ment : in particular^ that when he had learned 
himself to read, and gained also some knowledge 
of the Latin language, he was very anxious to 
translate parts of the Scriptures, and also of 
other hooks, into the Saxon tongue, and to found 
schools in which young people might learn to 
read them. There had heen a time, hefore king 
Alfred came to the throne, in which the people 
of England were very much more learned than 
he found them: so ignorant were they in the early 
part of this king s reign, that he could find scarcely 
any man " who could say his prayers in English, 
or translate k letter from Latin into English.'' 

A savage people from the north had invaded 
England, and ravaged and burnt the houses 
where their books were, in former times, found ; 
and the same people had put to death nearly all 
their best scholars : but it was Alfred s desire to 
repair this damage, and reform and instruct his 
subjects. For this purpose he invited the wisest 

b2 
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men of the age to his court ; he rewarded them 
for their trouble, put himself to school to them, 
and became learned, that he might teach his sub- 
jects. His own sons and daughters he carefully 
instructed; and they grew up with the same 
desire to improve themselves and the people. 

During the life of his father, Edward, we do 
not know much of Athelstan ; he seems to have 
travelled in foreign countries for his own im- 
provement: it appears that he also went with 
one of hils father's captains on a voyage of dis- 
covery to the Northern Ocean, and visited Nor- 
way, where he was very kindly received by king 
Harald Harfagre, the reigning monarch; who 
was so much pleased and struck with his superi- 
ority to the Norwegians, that he told Athelstan, if 
ever he became king of England he should wish to 
send to that courtone of his own sons, whose name 
was Haco, in orcler that the youth might remain 
for a time under the care of Athelstan, and re- 
ceive an English education. Athelstan smiled 
at the request, and said he would willingly un- 
dertake the charge, and look upon little Haco as 
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his own son. So they parted. Three years after- 
wards Athelstan became indeed king of Eng- 
land; but several more passed away^ and he 
heard nothing of Harald Harfagre. One even- 
ing, however, late in the autumn, he was reading 
alone in a chamber of his palace at Winchester: 
before him lay his grandfather's translation of 
**Boethius," a book of Saxon poems, (all in writ- 
ing, of course, printing being then unknown :) the 
reed with which his grandfather had written was 
in his hand, and the very lantern which king 
Alfred caused to be made, gave him light on the 
table. The figure of the king was about the 
middle size, his countenance very pleasing, his 
complexion fair, his eyes blue, and his hair 
yellowish, hanging long from his shoulders, and 
twisted with golden threads. His long loose 
robe of purple covered him from the head nearly 
to the feet, only fastened round the waist with a 
belt drawn through a buckle: this robe, or sur- 
coat, was embroidered round the bottom, and 
Athelstan also wore rings and bracelets of gold ; 
his feet were girt with sandals, and rested on a 
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stool^ the feet of which were carved so as to re- 
present those of a lion, and richly gilt. Athel- 
stan's table and chair were also carved and orna- 
mented with ^ding. From part of the walls of 
the apartment were suspended hangings of a 
kind of tapestry, the work of the ladies of the 
court. In a recess stood the king's bed, a clumsy 
structure, boarded at the head and feet, with 
one curtcun on the side farthest from the wall; a 
pillow of straw, and a bed probably made of the 
same material, a sheet, and a coverlet of bear's 
skin, composed the luxurious furniture of the king 
' of England. A rude picture of the Saviour, and 
another of the Virgin Mary, were the only other 
ornaments in the room ; the earthen floor was 
strewed, however, with rushes. 

King Athelstan was accustomed to pass all 
his leisure evenings either in lonely study, or 
in the company of some of the monks, or the 
more learned men of England. He was en- 
gaged on the present evening alone, as we have 
said, when the door opened, and his chamber- 
lain appeared, and announced the ariival of 
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ambassadors from Harald Harfagre» the king of 
Norway. At the mention of this name king 
Athelstan started^ and eagerly asked if they had 
brought with them a youth of the name of Haco. 
The chamberlain replied^ that he had seen no 
such person;, and the king desired him to usher 
the strangers into the apartment without delay. 
The Norwegians accordingly entered. They were 
stem-looking^ manly warriors, and delivered their 
message in plain terms to Athelstan-— king Har- 
raid had sent to his ancient friend, the king of 
the English, to know whether he bore in mind 
his former promise, and was disposed to receive 
young Haco; and in token of regard Harald 
had commissioned the ambassadors to present 
Athelstan with a beautiful vessel, now lying in 
port at Southampton. The prow was covered 
with gold, and wrought into the shape of a dra- 
gon's head, the sails were purple, and around 
them were hung a number of shields, such as 
warriors used in battle, all richly gilt 

For all these friendly proffers the king re- 
turned a courteous greeting, and, taking down 
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from the wall> where it hung^ a magnificent 
sword, the handle of which was adorned with 
precious stones : '' Bear that" said he, " to king 
Harald Harfagre ; tell him that Athelstan is the 
grandson of Alfred the truth-teller, and has never 
yet been unfaithful to his promise. Say that I 
will receive Haco whenever he shall send him to 
my court, and will be to him as a father and a 
friend." 

The messengers then spoke of the excellence 
of young Haco's disposition ; how he bore the 
name of '' Haco the Good," in his own land, and 
was beloved by all around him. At this king 
Athelstan' greatly rejoiced ; and knowing, too, 
that none of the people of Norway were Chris- 
tians, he was the more desirous of receiving the 
young man, in order that he might have the op- 
portunity of making him acquainted with the 
Christian faith. This thought, however, he did 
not think proper to utter to the ambassadors ; 
but dismissing them courteously, returned to 
his own occupations. They having delivered 
their message, and remained a few days at Win* 
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cbesten took their leave of the English king and 
court, and departed for Norway. 



enm^^lEll 3ES. 



THE SEA-KINGS. 

Norway, the country of Haco the Good, was, 
in those times, inhabited by a fierce race of 
men, who lived chiefly by robbery committed 
on the people of other countries. Their own 
cold climate and barren soil afforded them but 
scanty means of living at home; nor had the 
people learned to make the most of what advan* 
tages they did possess. Their chief business 
was that of plunder; and the children being 
trained up in the practice, were hardened to all 
sense of its sinfulness. 

b5 
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One only among the sons of their reigning 
king, was allowed any inheritance on the dry 
land ; all the rest, if he had more, were sent to 
sea very early, and taught the cruel arts of war. 
They learned to swim, to leap, to run along a 
pole stretched out from the vessel into the sea; 
they learned to endure hunger, thirst, and pain, 
without crying or changing countenance : they 
were even taught to triumph and sing cheerful 
songs while enduring torments; hut they also 
learned to torment others in turn. It was not 
to be wondered at if boys, driven from their mo- 
thers and their homes, and sent out to gain their 
living by robbery and murder, became daring 
and crueL They were all heathens^-^Harald, 
his sons, and the people : they worshipped the 
gods their fathers had worshipped — Odin, whom 
they called the father of all; Freya, whom they 
^called his wife; and Thor, his son. Besides 
these, there were many names of inferior spirits 
or deities, uttered among them: they had a god 
of the winds, and a god of the sea. All this 
showed that they were conscious of some great 
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Ruler of the world; but that they knew not 
who he was, nor how to please him. They 
belieyed that Odin delighted in battle; that 
only heroes, who had killed many of their ene- 
mies, would have a place after death in Valhal- 
la's hall, which was the Northmen's heaven; 
that the bravest and fiercest would have the 
highest places; and those who were weak and 
wcnnanly must g^ and live with the wicked 
Loke, an evil spirit, in constant misery. So it 
was that these fierce men of the north believed, 
and so they acted. 

Day after day, and year after year, their 
dreaded vessels covered the sea; for the sea was 
their country, and the ships their home. As 
the sons of kings were generally each master of 
a ship, they were in time called sea-kings : their 
whole lives were spent upon the water, except 
when they suddenly landed upon some coast, 
and seized the property of the inhabitants. Not 
Norway alone, but Sweden, Denmark, and Fries- 
land, sent forth these savage kings of the ocean, 
to be the scourge of other Icmds, They visited 
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England^ France, Flanders, Spain, and Italy — 
every where feared and hated. The poor pea- 
sants, in France or England, who lived near the 
sea-shore, were most of all exposed to their 
assaults. As they slept at midnight, a pirate 
vessel would set on shore a party of armed 
Danes or Northmen, who, attacking their de- 
fenceless houses, set them on fire, and murdered 
their wives and children, or carried them away 
prisoners, driving the cattle down to the ships, 
and robbing the villages of every thing valuable 
which they might contain. Happy it was for 
the country, if these were but visits of a night! 
But, by degrees, the sea-kings grew bolder : they 
planted colonies on the coasts; married the 
women, and had children; pushed farther and 
farther into the country, and succeeded at 
length in winning and peopling large tracts of 
land. 

About two hundred and ten years had passed 
away from the time when these men of the 
north first made their appearance in England, 
when Harald Harfagre sent his messengers to 
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Athelstan. Harald was held in high esteem hy 
his suhjects in Norway. When he first came 
jbo the throne, Norway was divided into twelve 
small kingdoms, each of which was under the 
government of a different man; but Harald, 
being very ambitious, gave himself no rest till 
he had conquered all the twelve little kings, and 
was ruler over the whole. In part, too, he was 
impelled by the love of a beautiful Norwegian 
damsel, called Gida, whom he desii^ed to marry; 
but the lady Gida, in spite of his fine appear- 
ance and long golden, silky locks, of which Ha- 
rald was extremely proud, declared she would 
not comply with his wishes till he was king of 
all Norway. Harald, upon this, made a vow 
that he would not comb or dress his fine locks 
until the victory was gained: and when he had, 
by force or stratagem, succeeded in his purpose, 
the lady Gida proved as good as her word, and 
she married him. 

But the kings whom Harald had thus driven 
away from their homes on the land, served to 
add to the number of pirates on the ocean; and, 
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during his whole reign, they and their sons were 
continually returning to the shores of Norway, 
vexing and harassing their conqueror. They 
improved rapidly in the art of building their 
vessels, and now had learnt to make them large 
enough to hold a hundred and twenty men. 
King Harald Harfagre himself possessed an ex- 
tremely beautiful ship, called the Dragon, which 
was the admiration of all the sea-kings ; and we 
have heard before of the costly vessel he pre- 
sented to Athelstan. 

Partly, perhaps, from the vexation he felt at 
the frequent returns of his enemies, and partly 
because he appears to have been a wiser and 
more clear-sighted man than most of the Nor*' 
wegians, king Harald was led to think of send* 
ing young Haco to England. He felt that the 
savage customs of his people made them very 
difficult to govern; and as Athelstan, and his 
father and grandfather, Alfred the Great, had 
succeeded in establishing a very regular and pow- 
erful government in England — as every body 
spoke of the prosperity of the English, their 
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wealth, their commerce, and their useful arts — 
king Harald was extremely desirous that Haco 
should receive his education among them, and 
bring back some of their wisdom and knowledge, 
which might enable him to rule the better over 
the troublesome Northmen. But perhaps we 
shall understand his views more fully as we pro- 
ceed. 

When he had settled the matter with himself, 
king Harald called to his chamber one of the 
oldest and most faithful of his counsellors. This 
man, whose name was Sweyn, was a true son of 
the north — fierce and warlike, brave and faith- 
ful to his friends, but implacable to his enemies. 
He had just returned from a voyage towards 
the coast of Ireland, where one or two of Ha- 
rald s enemies, the deposed kings of Norway, 
had conducted their vessels. One of these 
Sweyn had succeeded in capturing, while its 
commander was on shore. But Harald s mind 
was fuU of other subjects, and as soon as the 
old Norwegian entered the room, calling him to 
his side, he said: *' Sweyn, I sent for thee, not 
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to do battle again, but to go on an errand of 
peace. What sayest thou P wilt thou go to the 
land of the Saxons with my son HacoP** 

Sweyn started with sarpriae at the question. 
"To England! and wherefore to England?*' 

"Listen," said king Harald. "A cloud, a 
thick cloud, has long been upon my mind — ^a 
nightly dream oppresses me. My son Haco 
will, thou knowest, be king in Norway when 
my soul hath quitted the body: he hath learned' 
all that the land can teach, but, alas! there is 
much behind!" 

"Does the king of Norway desire that young 
Haco should go out with one of the sea-kings, 
that he may learn to be a man?" asked Sweyn. 
" If it be so, the matter is easy." 

'^ I know it, Sweyn ; but I meant not so. 
Haco is not to follow the life of the sea, and 
therefore why may not he learn how best to rule 
his people on shore? Thou hast seen king 
Athelstan : from him I learnt much of England ; 
and I know the English to be more expert than 
we in arts, though not in arms. I should like 
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Haco to visit that king : nay, I have sent pri- 
vately to his court, and he promiseth to receive 
him as a son. Now tell me, wilt thou be his 
companion?" 

Sweyn looked as if he would have liked to 
refuse, but he bent his head in token of assent. 

" Then hear me," said the king. *' I think it 
not right that Haco should go alone, seeing he 
is young, and might lose the favour of king 
Athelstan by some imprudence, if no friend be 
near to watch over him. He is ignorant of 
the ways of the English: perhaps he might 
boast of some of our victories, which would 
make enemies of friends. Thou must caution 
him too, to beware of mentioning too often the 
names of our gods, Odin and Thor, seeing that 
the monks and abbots of England hold them in 
abomination. I charge thee, however, not to 
suffer Haco to become a Christian : this would 
make him hateful to my people. He may at- 
tend the priests to their temples; this will be 
courteous towards Athelstan and the English; 
and he must be grave and silent while he is 
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there : but tell him that Odin has no place in 
Valhalla for the cowardly boy who deserts the 
god of his fathers* I would have him dress^ eat, 
and discourse, after the manner of the people of 
England: I would have him learned in all 
their wisdom. I should wish him to be able 
even to read the characters traced by the hands 
of their scribes. T wish him to hunt and hawk, 
to contend in the race, and to shoot at a mark, 
I would have him wear princely clothing, of the 
fashion of the English; but, I charge thee, suffer 
him not to neglect his fine hair, which is not, I 
am told, much regarded among them. I trust, 
also, he will bear in mind the saying of the 
' Sublime Discourse,' that * there is nothing 
more useless to the sons of men, than to drink 
too much ale :* I charge thee, Sweyn, keep him 
from drunkenness. I have no more to say— 
go." 

And Sweyn departed to make himself ready 
for his voyage.' Every thing, indeed, had been 
prepared by king Harald inunediately after the 
return of his messengers from England, and 
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now there was only to take leave of young Haco^ 
and put him on board the vessel which was 
waiting to convey him from Norway. 



^Tkn^^'^^ lElElE. 



THE DEPARTURE AND VOYAGE. 

Young Haco was a fine, bright-looking youth 
of sixteen; his temper very affectionate, his 
countenance beautiful, his figure tall and strong, 
and his manner of speaking extremely agreeable. 
He was, however, subject occasionally to fits of 
passion, and none of those about him had 
thought it a duty to lead him to check these 
bursts. Indeed, many of the people round him 
would have considered it as wrong to do so, the 
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quietness. Here, then, with a few grave and 
serious women like herself, she took up. her 
abode. But she had not been long in this re- 
tired place before the son of the king of North- 
umberland, having heard the fame of her sweet 
disposition, kindness to the poor, and all the 
good deeds she had done in the life-time of her 
former husband, conceived the design of tempt- 
ing her to leave her island of Ely, and become 
his wife. Prince Egfrid, (that was the name of 
the king of Northumberland's son,) bore a high 
character in England for bravery, and it was 
known that when his father died he would be 
king over the largest portion of the land ; for 
England was then divided into several king- 
doms, and Northumberland was the most im- 
portant among them. Nevertheless, Etheldreda, 
in her heart, was happier at Ely, and did not 
wish to leave it ; and it was only by long per- 
suasion and importunity that prince Egfrid 
gained her consent to marry him. Nor was 
her heart happy then, because she had done it 
doubtingly, and with a secret belief that she 
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ought to have stayed in her own island^ and 
spent her time in solitude and devotion; and 
because there were many persons about her, and 
particularly a bishop named Wilfred, who told 
her that it was her duty to go back and build a 
monastery and church for the glory of God. 
How he persuaded her, or what he said to her, 
we cannot tell ; but many of the Christians of 
those days thought that God loved to see people 
employed continually in praising and praying 
to him with their lips; and that He would do 
great things for them if they spoke many words, 
and built houses and churches for his praise. 

And while they did these things, they knew 
not much, in reality, of the life and teachings of 
the blessed Saviour. Very, very few were the 
copies of the Bible at that time ; and very few 
were they who could read what they had. But 
though they often mistook, for want of know- 
ledge of the duties he had taught and prac- 
tised ; though they added some things, and took 
away some, without knowing what they did; yet 
they did not forget what was taught them, and 
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what they believed to be true. They knew that 
our Lord was humble, and they tried to humble 
themselves like him ; they knew that he denied 
himself for their sakes ; and when they also were 
self-denying, when they punished themselves 
and gave up eveiy comfort and pleasure, they 
MEANT to do it for His sake in return. They 
loved him, and did what they deemed their best 
to show that love. 

But poor queen Etheldreda knew not what 
to do. She had so high an opinion of bishop 
Wilfred, that it distressed her exceedingly to 
act contrary to his counsel ; and king Egfrid, 
though very kind to her, began to quarrel with 
Wilfred, whom he suspected of putting discon- 
tented thoughts into his wife's mind, and yet he 
did not like to oppose her wishes to return to 
Ely too strongly ; for Egfrid, too, had a great re- 
verence for the custom of building monasteries, 
where men and women might live entirely se- 
parated from the world, and spend their time in 
devout exercises. He told the queen, however, 
that he hoped she would think better of it; that 
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she should pass her time entirely as she pleased; 
if she would but remain with him^ for that he 
loved her well, and found her example of the 
greatest service to him ; but> if she could not be 
happy and satisfied in her mind, he would not 
forbid her leaving him, whatever he might suffer 
in losing her. 

The queen felt the kindness and self-denial 
of Egfrid ; and she seems to have thought it the 
noore her duty to go, because she believed Eg- 
frid's consent was a proof that Heaven was fa- 
vourable to her purpose ; but she did not imme- 
diately retire to Ely. She fint sought the 
monastery of Coldingham. Egfrid, meanwhile, 
thought continually of her; and there were 
some who told him he had done wrong in al- 
lowing her to leave him. The grief of his mind 
affected his body, and he fell ill ; and when he 
was very weak and easy to be persuaded, two or 
three of his courtiers prevailed on him to 
bring Etheldreda back by force. Accordingly, 
Egfrid rose from his sick bed, and set out se- 
cretly, with a few attendants, towards the mo- 

c 2 
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nastery of Coldingham ; but the Abbess, or 
chief lady in that monastery, by some means 
had notice of the king's approach, and without 
losing a moment, she told the news to Ethel- 
dreda, who fled in haste, and after a great many 
escapes and dangers, reached the Isle of Ely in 
safety. 

On the pillars that support the dome of the 
present cathedral of Ely, are sculptured eight 
groups of figures, representing the flight and 
escape of Etheldreda, as well as her marriage with 
Egfrid, and some of her very marvellous adven- 
tures. It is enough, however, here to say, that 
very soon after her return, she began to build 
a religious house, or monastery, one part for 
men, another for women ; that she called bishop 
Wilfred in to her asistance, and lived seven 
years lady abbess; that all the nuns, monks, 
and bishops who have written or spoken of her, 
give her great praise for her conduct in her 
new capacity : and that she died, after a long 
and severe illness, the pains of which she supr 
ported with the nnost heroic fortitude. As for 
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her husband, finding her determined on a sepa- 
ration> he obtained a legal divorce, and soon 
after married another princess. 

This was the beginning of the Ely monastery. 
For one hundred and seventy years it continued 
to flourish; but about the end of that time, 
that is, in the year 870, it was destroyed by 
the Danes ; and when Haco visited it, sixty years 
after, it was still, in a great measure, a ruin. 
Part had been repaired and made fit for the 
residence of a few monks ; and two of the aisles 
of the church had also been covered over, so 
that divine service was regularly celebrated. 
Still it was a patched and mean-looking abode, 
and the monks mourned over its former glories. 

King Harald Harfagre had not foreseen that 
bis son's first landing in England would be at 
the Isle of Ely. It was a part of the country in 
which all the Northmen were held in very great 
abhorrence — and he knew this. No wonder it 
should be so. Nowhere had the sea-kings, and 
their dreadful bands of men, done such cruel 
and terrible deeds as along the whole eastern 
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coast of England. Nowhere were there so many 
monasteries or communities of unarmed men 
and defenceless women to feel their fury ; and 
as gold and rich utensils of all kinds were very 
inviting to the Northmen^ they were sure to 
visit the religious houses^ which abounded in 
such treasures. Even now, though good king 
Alfred had chased away the Danes, the English 
could not see a vessel manned by Northmen, 
approaching them, without dread and jealousy. 
Sweyn, however, took the utmost pains to ex- 
plain the intent of his young master's visit ; and 
the monks gave them leave to rest in the mo- 
nastery that night, and spread food before them ; 
but they still looked at Haco with a severe, and 
some of them with a scowling look, which puz* 
zled the youth, who was unconscious of deserv- 
ing so cold a welcome, and he tried to please 
them by his attention to all that was going on ; 
wondering however, all the time, at their dress 
and appearance. He knew well that these 
people were priests ; and in his own land there 
were priests too, who were held in honour by 
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the people^ and this was enough to make him 
grave and serious in their presence. After a 
little while ^ Sweyn gave them an account of his 
master's late embassy to king Athelstan; and 
when the monks heard that young Haco had 
come to England to learn the arts of peace> and 
to cultivate friendship with the king and peo- 
ple; and when they looked again on his beauti- 
ful and intelligent countenance, their hearts 
began to soften, and one of the oldest among 
them rose from his seat, and, coming up to him, 
laid his hand upon Uaco's head, and blessed 
him in the name of the Lord. There was some- 
thing in his mild look, as he did this, which im- 
pressed the youth, though he did not fully un- 
derstand the words he said ; and Haco looked 
up to him with reverence. But another monk 
rose hastily, and pulling the first by the sleeve, 
spoke in a harsh and sharp tone, pointing with 
scorn to Haco, and seeming to reprove his bro- 
ther for his kindness. The good man, however, 
was not moved from his friendly disposition; 
and beckoning his young companion, they all 
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sign of notice was afforded him. He feared he 
had been too bold, and half wished himself 
away; but unwilling to return to his room, 
edged himself into a s^at near the friendly old 
monk, whose figure he recognized. The service 
went on, and Haco listened in silence, quite 
unable, however, to understand the meaning 
either of the prayers or the hymns ; and much 
at a loss to know the use of the beads and the 
little crosses which the monks wore and often 
counted, and sometimes kissed. At length the 
whole was concluded; and now the sun had 
arisen, and every thing promised a beautiful 
spring morning. The storm was over, the air 
was clear, the May-dew sparkled on the grass. 
Haco, as he looked abroad, could see nothing 
but water, and land as level as the water. The 
soft green of the rushes and flags; the light 
willows and osiers; the banks of reeds bending 
to the breeze, and stretching far from the share ; 
the gay water-flowers just opening — ^the lily 
and the yellow iris; the birds skimming over 
the water, or nestling down among the reeds ;-— 
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all these struck his eye, one after another : they 
were all new ohjects to him, and he gazed 
upon them with delight and wonder. 

His attention was next directed to the mo- 
nastery itself, or rather to the ruins of the mo- 
nastery. There they stood, one broken pillar 
looking at another, as if asking what had be- 
come of the arched roof which should have 
united them. Haco gazed upon them with 
astonishment; and while he stood thus, the 
venerable monk who had befriended him the 
evening before, approached ; and with him was 
a woman whom Haco had also observed looking 
on him with peculiar attention. She made her- 
self known as the daughter of a sea-king of 
Norway. While a child, she had accompanied 
her father and mother to England ; and though 
now a Christian, and married to a Saxon in the 
Isle of Ely, she was touched by th^ sight of a 
youth from her native land, and longed to con- 
verse with him. She grieved too that so fair a 
youth should live and die in ignorance of the 
blessed God, whom Jesus Christ has revealed to 
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us> and be always a worshipper of cruel deities^ 
who were only to be pleased by deeds of war. 
She now approached Haco, and said : " These 
pleasant places are laid low> my son ; but yet, 
you see, we forsake them not> for we believe and 
trust that the God for whose worship they were 
raised has not forsaken them/* 

" But I as yet know not," said Haco, " how 
this ruin befell." 

" Then I will tell thee, prince Haco. Thy 
forefathers and mine destroyed this goodly pile. 
If thy cheek blushes for them, so too must mine; 
for I am also the daughter of a Northman. It 
is now more than fifty years ago since this de^ 
struction happened. I was then a little child } 
but in my mind I have a memory of the scene. 
My father had dwelt in England five years be- 
fore he, with the rest of the Northmen, visited 
this part of the country. Almost on his first 
landing in Northumbria he fell in love with my 
mother, and submitted to have their hands join- 
ed by a Christian priest. He was more generous 
and more teachable than most of the Danes; 
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and my mother loved him, though he was of an 
enemy's country, and hoped that he would one 
day be convinced of the evil of their ways, and 
become a follower of the meek Jesus. But she 
waited in vain for that day. Though my father 
heard her with patience and kindness, he was 
rooted in the customs of his own land, and 
despised the way of peace. Yet still my mo- 
ther went with him wherever he went, strug- 
gling with his passion for war, and striving to 
fix his love on better things. Yes, Haco ! she 
even went into the battle-field with him, and sat 
with me, a little one, on her knees. She bore to 
hear the groans of the dying, in hopes of being 
the means of saving one or two of her country- 
men, and of persuading the Danes to spare the 
harmless women and children. I have heard 
her speak of their first coming hitherwards. It 
was at Croyland monastery that the work of 
destruction b^an. Eight kings and twenty 
earls, all fierce men of the North, all children 
and relatives of one man, Ragnar Lodbrog, 
headed their army." 
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^^Ragnar Lodbrog! whose name my father 
holds in such honour?" interrupted Haco. 

'*The same, my son: he was a great man; 
the Christians do not wish to take away his 
praise. In other times, and with the blessed 
Jesus for his master, he might have g^ned the 
prize of martyrdom : he did nobly endure the 
pains of a cruel death. But to my story. The 
Northmen fought a battle, first with the men of 
Lincolnshire, who, not being either so numerous 
or so well skilled in arms as themselves, were 
conquered, and their chiefs slain. It was then 
supposed that the Danes would certainly attack 
one or other of the monasteries; for in these 
holy houses, my son, were gathered together 
many precious things, such as vessels of gold 
and silver, rich garments, and crosses and ta- 
bles of beautiful workmanship, all which had 
been given to them by pious kings and queens, 
who, like Etheldreda, delighted in the worship 
of Him whose name is Goodness. It was one 
fine morning in the month of September, when 
the abbots and monks of Croyland were singing' 
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their morning hymn of praise^ that two or three 
young men^ covered with dust, and looking very 
faint and pale, came into the church. The holy 
fathers were, doubtless, surprised and alarmed 
at their appearance; but before they enquired 
what was the meaning of this early visit, they 
finished their hymns and prayers. Then the 
^ood. old Abbot turned to them and asked what 
tidings they brought to the monastery. And 
one of the youths lifted up his voice and said : 
' Tidings of evil— evil only! Woe, woe is upon 
the land, woe to all the people! The Northmen 
have conquered — ^they are coming — ^they will 
soon be here-^-escape for your lives!' 

** When these words were uttered, the monks 
looked at one another, and set up a cry of dis- 
tress: the Abbot alone stood calm and unmoved 
by the altar. * And let them come,' said he : 
* I am an aged man, and must soon appear 
before my God. What does it matter, if I go a 
few years sooner or later? But some of you, my 
children, are young: to you I would say, flee 
as quickly as ye can, and hide yourselves in the 
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nearest marshes, till the invader hath passed 
hy.' 

''The monks, with tears and lamentations, 
followed this advice. They who were active 
and strong, packed up their treasures and the 
writings helonging to the monastery, and loaded 
a boat therewith. Then they threw many things, 
which could not be removed farther, into the 
waters surrounding the Isle of Croyland : among 
the rest, the heavy table of the altar, which was 
plated with gold. The water, however, proved 
not sufficiently deep to cover it, and this cir- 
cumstance obliged the monks to drag it out 
again, lest it might discover the place where 
other treasures were concealed. While this 
work was proceeding, the flames of burning 
villages continually came nearer, and they heard 
the clamours of the fierce Northmen as they 
advanced. Alarmed, they hastened their de- 
parture, and contrived to reach in safety Thor- 
ney, or the Isle of Thorns, which is situated in 
the middle of a marsh, and covered with wood.- 
Here the poor fugitives hid themselves for the 
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space of four days. In the meanwhile, the 
Ahbot, and those of the monks who were too old 
to flee, put on their sacred vestments, and went 
into the church, where also they gathered toge- 
ther all the little children of the island. There 
they began to sing their usual hymns, hoping 
that their harmless appearance and devout em- 
ployment might touch the hearts of the barba- 
rians. I have heard my mother describe the 
scenes which she was obliged to witness, for she 
bad accompanied my father in a boat to the 
island, being not without hopes that the sight of 
the good old abbot would check the savages. 
But she hoped in vain! For a moment, it is true, 
when they had poured into the church, and saw 
the grave old men standing in their places, sing- 
ing forth their solemn hymns, they were awed, 
and stood still; but it was only for a moment. 
Oskitul, one of the Northmen kings, was the 
first who drew Saxon blood: he struck off the 
head of the venerable Abbot as he stood at the 
altar. Soon all the rest were murdered also, all 
but one beautiful child of ten years old, who 
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ran into my mother's arms for shelter, and was 
afterwards seen by one of the kings, and spared 
for the sake of his striking and lovely connte- 
nance. For the space of three days these cruel 
men remained at Croyland. My mother saw 
them break open the tombs of the Saxons, in 
order to discover hidden treasures: she saw 
them put some of the monks to a lingering 
death, in hopes their suffering might wring 
from them a confession of concealed riches. 
When they had satisfied their greedy desires, 
she saw them set fire to the stately building, 
and leave it only a smoking ruin. 

" Then they proceeded to Peterborough, and 
there the same wicked deeds were repeated. 
What will it avail, my son, to tell again the tale 
of horrors? Hither too they came, and here 
they pursued their cruel work. Our abbess and 
nuns were all slaughtered : not one was left! 
But I should tell thee,Haco, that they all died like 
true followers of Him who died on the cross, for- 
giving and praying for their murderers." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Haco: "I can be- 
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lieve all the rest, but I cannot believe this. I 
know that brave people die without lamenta- 
tions; and the great .Ragnar Lodbrog says> in 
his death-song, 'I will die laughing;' but I never 
heard of a murdered person forgiving and pray- 
ing for his murderers." 

The monk and the lady looked at one ano- 
ther, and the former took Haco s hand in his, 
and said : '* Thou wilt one day hear, and, I 
trust, believe." 

But here the conversation was interrupted by the 
approach of Sweyn, who, surprised at his young 
master's disappearance, had sallied forth to search 
for him. Haco*s downcast eyes, and eager, listen- 
ing attitude, showed him that he had interrupted 
a conversation of no small interest; and as he 
drew near, it chanced that he caught a few of 
the concluding words, which by no means 
pleased him; for it was, as we have said, no part 
of the plan of poor Hacos education, that he 
should become a Christian. Hastily, therefore, 
he informed the prince that the morning meal 
was prepared, and that immediately after par- 
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taking of it, they must proceed on the voyage, 
the vessel being in readiness, and the wind fair. 
Accordingly, they accompanied the kind old 
monk into the refectory, and having eaten and 
drank of the viands set before them, and received 
a fervent benediction from one or two of the 
brothers, and a silent salutation from the rest, 
they went on board, and were soon out of sight 
of the Isle of Ely. 
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HACO IN LONDON. 



The beautiful ship pursued her way: the purple 
sails caught the breeze, and the sailors enjoyed 
her rapid progress. As they coasted that part 
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6f the country called East Anglia, Haco stood 
on the deck^ and marked all the changes of the 
shore. He admired the cliffs that are still ad- 
mired when viewed from the sea hy vessels 
passing near Triningham and Cromer. Dun- 
wich too he saw, that fair and ancient city of 
renown, with its two-and-fifty " divine houses, 
such as churches, chapels, priories, and hospitals/* 
and its multitude of windmills, over most of 
which the rolling sea now dashes. Haco saw 
too, and admired, the mouth of the fine river 
Orwell : hut most was he struck and astonished 
when he entered the hroad, majestic Thames. 
There, as he drew near the city of London, ap- 
peared that " litde fleet of little ships," (as it now 
would be deemed,) which consisted of some of 
the largest and best built vessels in the world. 
There were the merchant-ships, which brought 
in, not very frequently it is true, nor rapidly, the 
rich treasures of the East, and carried out the 
native productions of England — ^the corn, the 
cattle, (especially horses,) the slaves; for at this 
time men and women, Irish men and women 
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particularly^ were too commonly bought and 
sold like cattle. The export trade however 
was, as yet, but in its beginning; the imports 
were more considerable. From the Mediter- 
ranean sea there were ships laden with treasures; 
the people of Venice sent precious stones, gold 
and silver, silk, linen, spices, and drugs. By 
them came pictures from Rome, to hang on the 
walls of the monasteries and churches — pictures, 
which in some instances were meant, in that 
early age, to serve instead of books, pourtraying 
the actions of our Saviour and the Apostles ; at 
other times pretended even to represent that 
Being whom no mortal eye hath seen, or can 
see: again, at other times, were designed to 
show the wonderful deeds of monks, and abbots, 
and abbesses. These were the treasures of the 
churches of those ages; and there were more 
than these — ^little pieces of wood, said to be bro- 
ken off that very cross on whch our Master suf- 
fered, were laid up there, and brought out at 
times for the people to look at ; and they knelt 
before them as if the great Saviour of all had 
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been himself there, and they bowed their heads 
and kissed them : and any thing from Jerusalem, 
or from Rome, was in like manner treasured up 
and kept as holy as if God had commanded it 
so to be. But it was not always thus ; for once^ 
when a great famine took place in the land, the 
bishop of Winchester sold a great many of these 
sacred things to relieye the almost starved peo- 
ple; for he said, that " the senseless temples of 
God ought not to abound in riches, while men, 
the Hying temples of the Holy Spirit, stood in 
need."* 

Artisans also came in foreign ships. They 
brought glass for the monastery and church- 
windows, or they manufactured it in England; 
they carved in wood or stone ; they brought rich 
altar-pieces, or crosses. Sometimes a few books, 
or manuscripts, which were treasures of high 
value, came also in these vessels from Italy ; and 
pilgrims to Rome, or to the East, went and came 
on their different errands. Sometimes the bi- 
shops of Rome sent to the English kings and 
• Ethdwald, in A. D. 963.— See Stowe's Chronicle. 
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people for money, which was called Peter's- 
pence: sometimes they wrote them letters of 
very good advice, telling the priests to live in an 
orderly manner, and not to oppress, but be kind 
to the people ; to read the Holy Scriptures often 
in the monasteries; to teach the people the 
Lords Prayer, and the Creed, in English; to 
live peaceably and lovingly together, &c.* There 
was also a school at Rome, to which English 
scholars were sent, founded by one of the Saxon 
kings, and repaired by others. To encourage 
the maritime commerce of England, King Athel- 
Stan had lately enacted a law, " That every 
merchant who made three voyages to the Me* 
diterranean sea, on his own account, should be 
raised to honour, and enjoy the privileges of a 
gentleman ;" and this law had even, in a very 
short period, produced good, effects. 

On Haco's first arrival in London, Sweyn 
took care to furnish him with a dress of the new- 
est fashion and the best materials ; a round coat, 

* Boniface to Ethelbalde, by order of Gregory, Bishop of 

Rome. — Sttme, 
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put over the head like a shirt, or a carter's frock, 
was his every-day garment, and it was fastened 
round the waist with a belt; while round the 
legs, below the breeches, which just covered the 
knee, were leg bandages, crossed over several 
times, and leathern shoes, or half-boots, met 
these above the ancle; a short cloak, or sagum, 
buttoned on one shoulder, was put on when he 
went into the open air. All these were easily 
procured ; but Haco also required a court-dress, 
to wear in the presence of king Athelstan, and 
another surcoat was therefore purchased, made 
of silk, and covered all over with golden flowers, 
and the best furs bordered his sagum, which 
was made of fine wool. Round his arm he wore 
a pair of weighty gold bracelets, a golden ring 
encircled his neck ; he likewise wore a valuable 
ring on his third finger, and the handle of the 
sword by his side was adorned with precious 
stones ; his heknet was merely a leathern cap, 
with the flap turning upward, and his long, 
fine hair hung down, on each side, to his 
shoulders. 

D 
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King Athelstans palace was situated in Addle- 
street; and there Haco and his friend were re- 
ceived by one of the king's thanes, Ethelbald, 
who had been sent forward to meet them; for - 
Athelstan himself resided chiefly at Winchester. 
It was however thought desirable to halt for a 
few days in London, and during this time young 
Haco was conducted by Ethelbald to visit seve- 
ral of the most interesting objects to be met with' 
in the city .and its neighbourhood. Several 
Saxon youths of high birth, who had been 
educated by monks, in one of king Alfred's 
schools, and now were advancing into more 
active life, were introduced to him, and in their 
company he spent some pleasant hours. He 
found the city of London, which in Alfred's 
reign had been nearly destroyed by the Danes, 
rising again, and with an evident improvement 
in the material and style of the buildings. Be- 
fore, the houses had been chiefly of wood ; but 
Alfred, and Edward, the father of the present 
king, had taken no small pains in persuading 
the richer citizens and nobles to use stone in 
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their construction ; and these dwellings, though 
to our modem notions they might be naked and 
tasteless buildings, were far handsomer than any 
Haco had ever seen. 

Still, London was but recovering from a state 
of extreme ruin and distress. St Peter s church, 
in the Holy Island, Westminster, lay in ruins, 
and Haco and his companions, as they rode to- 
wards it, through the village of Charing, little 
suspected how beautiful a pile of building was 
one day to arise on this spot " Those Danes, 
those cruel Danes!" were every where spoken 
of with abomination by the people, who had 
smarted under their ravages ; and Haco began to 
be ashamed of the Northman's name. Besides, 
the youths with whom he had just become ac- 
quainted, having themselves been brought up in 
monasteries, or, at any rate, under the tuition of 
monks, were not only haters of the Danes, on 
account of their cruelty, but on account of their 
attacks upon buildings and relics which they 
held most sacred ; nor did they make sufficient 
allowance, perhaps, for the entire ignorance of 

D 2 
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these savages of every Christian precept and 
doctrine. Nor were the Christians blameless 
themselves : on the contrary, they were guOty of 
many great, very great faults, both in their own 
lives, and in their way of conducting themselves 
oftentimes with regard to the Pagans. 

Young Haco liked his new friends very well ; 
but they often perplexed him by their importuni- 
ties with him to be baptized, and become a Chris- 
tian. He did not feel any reluctance himself to 
oblige them, for he did not see that it could do 
him any injury; but it puzzled him to know 
why they desired it so very much, because, at pre- 
sent,, they talked only to him of being sprinkled 
with water by the priest, and putting on a white 
robe ; and he could not imagine that this would 
make him much better than he was before. He 
saw very plainly that the English were milder and 
more ingenious than his countrymen; but there 
were many things which he did not like at all. 
He thought many of the men were very idle and 
luxurious, fond of self-indulgences of all kinds, 
and by no means firm and courageous. Even 
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the monks, who appeared so holy and sedate in 
the churches, were not always so, Haco found ; 
and yet, when they talked to him of our Saviour, 
they always spoke of one so pure and good, that 
Haco listened with emotion. " If they were but 
more like Him whom they speak of!'' said he to 
himself. 

*' Tell me," asked he, one day, of Ethelbald, 
king Athelstan's thane, *' is it right to call peo^ 
pie Christians if they do not do what their 
Master told them to do P" 

No, certainly not," answered Ethelbald. 
Then why do they want me to be baptized, 
and to call myself a Christian P I am sure I am 
not fit for it. I do not even know yet what your 
Master has commanded you." 

" Prince Haco," answered Ethelbald, " I 
would that thou couldest have listened to king 
Athelstan's grandfather — to Alfred, truly called 
the Great— when he spoke of these things. Many 
of the monks are holy men, doubtless; but thou 
shouldest have seen how the spirit of Christ 
wrought in Alfred s heart, in his poverty and in 
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his greatness. He had friends among the 
monks^ Asser and St. Neot, who spared him 
not^ but rebuked him^ when, in his early days, 
he thought more of pleasing himself than of 
doing good to his people. But he did not learn 
the doctrine of Christ from them only; there 
are books, Haco, which he kept under his pillow 
and in his bosom, and which aided him better 
than they. They are writings of those who were 
our Saviour's friends and companions; they tell 
us all we know of His course on earth ; and they 
do more — ^they tell us that He lives still; and 
that when we do good we are obeying His voice, 
when we do evil we depart from Him. Alfred 
did Him honour in his heart and in his Ufe.'' 

" Hast thou seen those writings?" asked 
Haco. 

" I have seen them," answered Ethelbald ; 
^* but, alas ! I know not how to read them. But I 
have a friend, a brother, at my master's' court, 
who hath studied them much; nay, himself hath 
copied large portions of them: from him I have 
heard of them often. My own life hath been 
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always passed in trouble and war, for never has 
this land been free from foes ; but thine, prince, 
may be peaceful. Let me counsel thee to learn 
to read these blessed books.'^ 

*^ And this is what I had firmly purposed, 
even while thou wert speaking," answered 
Haco. 
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THE JOURNEY TO WINCHESTER. 

It was towards the close of the month of May 
that the Norwegian prince and his attendants 
set out for the court of Athelstan. Both Haco 
and Sweyn were mounted on beautiful steeds, 
and the bit with which the prince's bridle was fur* 
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nished; like that of Athelstan himself, was made 
of pure gold : each of the riders carried a spear, 
or javelin, which, whenever he alighted, was 
given to his attendants : of these no less than 
twenty, armed, and also mounted on good 
steeds, accompanied the guests of king Athelstan 
through the journey. But besides these, young 
Haco had also the pleasure of performing the 
first stage, to Kingston-upon-Thames, about 
twelve miles south-west of London, in company 
with several of the English youths, his late com- 
panions. The day was bright, the roads in good 
order, their horses in high spirits; and while 
Sweyn and Ethelbald, observing the gravity and 
propriety befitting their years, rode steadily on 
their way, many were the digressions, the races 
and leaps in which the merry-hearted young 
men indulged themselves, and the fine animals 
they rode. Passing through Southwark, and the 
villages of Newington, Clapham, and Tooting, 
they came to a place called Wimbledon, a wide, 
open, and pleasant country, which, in a fine day, 
was a delightful place of resort to the inhabit- 
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ants of London ; but had also a very formidable 
name to the lonely traveller, from the frequent 
robberies committed there. Nbthing could, 
however, be more cheerful than the scene when 
young Haco rode over the wide common, and 
explored, here and there, the skirts of the forest* 
But on arriving at Kingston all his attention 
was engrossed by the account which Ethelbald 
gave him of the coronation of Athelstan. 

In consequence of the frequent interruptions 
of the peace and safety of the city of London, 
caused by the invasions of the Danes, Kingston 

had been considered a more secure station for^ 

> 

the performance of the ceremony ; and here, ac- 

< 

cordingly, the crown of gold was put upon 
Athelstan s head, as it had been on that of his 
fatber, Edward ; and he received the homage of 
his subjects^ Besides this honour^, the town 
caned Kingston had great renown in old times. 

when the warlike Rpmans ruled in England. 

♦I ' I ' ' 
Here they had houses and baths; and every now 

and then, when the ploughman ploughs his, 

i, or the labourer digs deep in the ground in 

D 5 
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the neighbourhood; small pieces of money are 
turned out of the soil — ^brass, silver, and gold 
coins, such as the Romans used; also, painted 
bottles, tiles> and urns, such as are known to 
have belonged to those people. Here Ethel- 
bald's party halted at the Saxon fortress, or 
castle; here also they dined, twelve o'clock at 
noon being the usual hour for the English din- 
ner. After the conclusion of the meal, the 
young men took their leave, and the rest of the 
party proceeded with greater expedition on the 
road towards Winchester. The boundary of 
this day's journey was the town of Guildford : 
to Haco it would have been a particularly plea- 
sant road, but for the loss of his companions-; 
for it lay first over a wide heath, and then 
through a fine forest, where he longed to hunt 
the wild deer which continually bounded across 
his path. 

Towards the evening, as they rode steadily 
along, Sweyn and Ethelbald became so much 
engaged in a discourse about the state of the 
country, as to take no notice whatever of the 
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young prince ; and Haco, who had vainly en- 
deavoured for some time to interest himself in 
what they were saying, grew extremely tired by 
the length and dulness of their conversation. 
He made his horse gambol hither and thither, 
and played a variety of pranks, in order to ex- 
cite the attention of the grave gentlemen who rode 
beside him ; bat all proving in vain, at length 
he began to look about for amusement. Just at 
this juncture, a stag, darting across the road, en- 
tered one of the forest-paths which Haco^s eye 
had often longed to explore : by a momentary 
and rash impulse he turned his horse's head to- 
wards this pathway, and spurring the animal, 
was far into the forest before the attendants had 
recovered from their surprise, and had time to 
inform the learned ministers of the prince's de- 
parture. The consternation of Ethelbald was 
considerably greater than that of Sweyn. " Let 
us wait here a short space," said the old Nor- 
wegian, " the prince, I will answer for it, wiU 
soon return." 
" You little know the danger," replied Ethel- 
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bald : '' know that it is a law in out kingdom^ 
that a stranger that passeth through oar woods, 
and doth not shout aloud, or blow the honi» 
may be treated as an outlaw and thief, by any 
one who meeteth him ; and some of ocir ^English 
woodmen may send an arrow to his hiearti before 
thou and I could warn him of dangen But* I 
see my men are already in pursuits" 

Sweyn now looked really alarmed. The troop 
of followers was at a stand ; but Ethelbald has- 
tily ordered them to penetrate the forest in all 
directions, and to blow their horns loudly and 
at all points, that the prince might hear. Mean- 
time, he and Sweyn, with two or throe of the 
men, remained on the high roadv Many times 
did they look anxiously at the declining sun, 
now nearly hidden behind the trees of the 
forest; and then again they listened to the 
horns at a distance, hoping that Haco had 
heard and obeyed their call» This forest ex- 
tended for several miles from the town 6f Guild- 
ford, which they were approaching; and Ethel- 
bald well knew that it would be easy for 
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the prhkce to> bewilder himself oompl^ly 
auoD^ the diflbrent cross paths* In kindness tp 
floor Sweyn he would not^ however^ say this; 
hat stood patiently waitings, the return of somxi 
df the men. And they did return, sooner than he 
had dased to hope; but think> reader^ of the dis- 
^tressi when only the horse on which prince 
Haco had been mounted was brought back^ led 
by one of Athelstan*s soldiers, who had seized 
it by the bridle, while galloping furiously to- 
wards them, on its way out of the forest. 

The distress of Sweyn was now g^eat indeed : 
he looked suspiciously at Ethelbald, and then at 
the men. " Ye could not surely dare to harm 
the son of the great king Harald Harfagre/' said 
he ; " if, indeed, I could think ye would act so 
treacherous a part, I would have bloody re- 
venge." 

'' Not so loud, good Sweyn,'' said Ethelbald, 
mildly. '' Not a man here would do so treacher- 
ous and cowardly a thing, as to harm a young 
prince who is in strict friendship with my 
master*" 
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" But if he has falleu by an arrow from one 
of the people of the land, take notice/' replied 
Sweyn, " that I shall require my yoang mas- 
ters murderer at the hands of king Athelstan, 
and will not return to Norway without him. 
My dear prince! Valiant young Haco! Oh, that 
we had never entered this evil land ! Now, per* 
haps, will thy fate be like that of Ragnar Lod- 
brog. Who knows but some of these savage 
islanders may have seized thee to offer thee up 
a sacrifice to their deity V' 

As Sweyn spoke thus, a loud cry of anger 
burst from the attendants around. " Be silent, 
old man," said Ethelbald to the Norwegian; 
" speak not such slanderous words of the Great 
Being we worship. Never was human sacrifice 
offered to Him : He would abhor and reject it. 
I grieve for thy passionate spjj:it; but pity 
thee too much to be angry. Every means shall 
be tried to find out the cause of young Haco*s 
disappearance ; meantime, as night is approach- 
ing, we must proceed to Guildford, where we 
may obtain aid in making the search.'' 
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Let us now turn to Haco himself. In the 
heat of his pursuit of the stag, it must be sup- 
posed-he entirely foigot the danger of losing his 
«iray ; and indeed the animal he was pursuing, 
as if purposely to perplex him, turned hither 
and thither, to the right and left, so that in a 
very short space of time Hac'o had taken so 
many little turns and windings, that it would 
not have been easy to remember them ; but of 
this he was for some minutes quite unmindful. 
The stag was still in sight, £^d the horse gal- 
loped as fast as the rough and tangled paths of 
the forest would allow. In the very midst of 
the chase his bridle-rein suddenly gave way. The 
horse, left at liberty, galloped off at an ungo- 
vernable rate; and at length poor Haco, receiv- 
ing a violent blow from the arm of a large tree 
which crossed his path, lost his seat, and was 
thrown among the underwood, while the steed 
pursued his way till the time when he was met, 
as we have seen, by the English attendants. 
Stupified by the blow, the prince lay for some 
time insensible on the ground, and heard not 
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the hotns ; and when he at length came to him- 
self, the evening was far advanced, the wolves 
and bears began to make themselves heard, and 
Haco was far from his friends, alone in the 
depths of an English forest. To add to his un- 
comfortable feelings, he found himself faint and 
sick from the blow, and his limbs refused to carry 
him on at his usual light and brisk pace. What' 
was he to do P Had he been provided with a horn, 
like many others of the party, he might have 
had some hope of making himself heard ; but^ 
now his only resource was in shouting as loud ^ 
as he possibly could : this, accordingly, he two 



'>i\t 



./. 



or three times did, but it was only to hiear the 
echd of his own voice, and the rustling' sound of 
the bushes, showing him that his cry had fright-* * 
ened a savage animal from his lair. Haco climbed] 
into a tree, and resting his spear, which he found 

r 

on the ground near him, across two branches, 
remained watchfully looking out through ttie' 
darkness, in hopes of by and by seeing some ** 
friendly Itght from the cottalge of a w'oodman* ' 
Lohg'didhe Ibbkiti vain: but,hapt)ily,themgh^*' ' 
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was fine, and soon the brig^ht and gentle moon 
came forth; and her beams, playing amid the 
branches of the trees, silvered over Haco's ^reen 
tent in the wood« Do you ask if Haco prayed 
this night to the God who is able to deliver from 
all dangers P No : alas> no ! poor Haco's heart 
was full of troublesome and vague apprehen* 
sions. He thought of all he had heard in his 
childhood of Odin, of Thor, and Freya. He 
thought he saw his father and mother, and that 
they frowned upon him, and told him he must 
be watchful, and not let any one persuade 
him to leave off worshipping the gods of the 
Northmen: he thought of Valhalla's hall, 
where the favourites of Odin go when they die ; 
and of the wicked Loke, who takes away those 
whom Odin rejects. And Haco, as he listened 
to the howling of the wolves around him, fan- 
cied every voice the voice of a spirit reproaching 
him for coming to England to learn the arts of 
peace, when he might have been a sea-king, 
fighting like Ragnar Lodbrog, and singing 
a death-song that the spirits might have delighted 
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to hear. And now, what would become of him ? 
If he should die in the depths of the forest, who 
would know of it ? No fame would be his, no 
renown ! and poor Haco burst into tears. In 
a very little time, however, his spirit somewhat 
revived, and he felt it was unmanly and unwor- 
thy to weep. " Let me but rest safely here till 
the morning dawn,'' said he, " and then I will 
try to find my way out of the forest." Just as 
he had settled this with himself, to his great *de* 
light the sound of a human voice, at no consi* 
derable distance, came to his ear, and he listened 
and thought it certainly drew nigh. Presently 
he saw, by the light of the moon, two figures 
advancing along a pathway, which led them 
within a very short distance of his tree. They 
appeared to be woodmen, returning from some 
distant expedition, and were cheering each other 
by repeating the words of a popular ballad, 
which Haco remembered to have heard in Lon- 
don. One man seemed to be of middle age, the 
other much younger. " That will do, Asser,'* 
said the elder, as they drew near ; '^ thou canst 
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teach that song very well to thy young sister. 
It is worth going into the town, now and then, 
to catch up the ditties of the gleemen." 

At this moment they had arrived nearly under 
the tree where Haco was stationed ; and though 
he knew not what the characters of these men 
might be, he was too weary of his present cham- 
ber to hesitate about accosting them. '* Who is 
there P" exclaimed the elder traveller, surprised 
at the sudden sound of a voice from the tree. 

" I will tell thee ; but let me first come down 
from this place/' answered Haco> So saying, 
and letting himself gently down, he stood, in a 
few lAoments, on the green sward of the forest, 
by the side of £he strangers. 

''Father,*' said the younger, "it would not 
surprise me to find that this youth is the same 
for whom so large a reward is offered. Is thy 
name Haco, fair youth ?'' 

" The same. Am I far from the town of 
Guildford ?*' 

" Not farther than a few hours* walk will take 
thee with ease to-morrow; but to-night thou 
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danst hardly venture. If the young prince of 
Norway (for so I have heard thou art) will accept 
the shelter of our roof, I wiU myself guide him 
to-morrow through the forest, to them he has 
lost" 

'' I shall indeed thank thee, kind young Eng- 
lishman, for this service; and will gladly go to thy 
dwelling with what speed I may ; hut truly the 
huffet I received, when my steed threw me among 
your trees here, hath somewhat lamed me for 
the present, and I feel weak and giddy/' 

The conversation had heen carried on between 
Haco and this youth with perfect ease ; but the 
father made use of a dialect not quite so intelligi- 
ble to Haco, though he appeared fully to compre- 
hend the situation of the youth, and to be 
equally ready to show him kindness. Their 
hut was, as Asser assured him, only distant about 
a quarter of a mile ; and as they drew nearer, 
he took out his horn and blew a distinct but 
gentle blast, and immediately the door of a sort 
of mild hovel, overgrown with ivy and moss, 
was opened, and a pretty young girl put out 
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her head. " Asser^ brother Asser !" said she, 
joyfully^ and she threw her arm round his neck 
and kissed him ; then^ perceiving the stranger, 
she shrunk back and drew the hood, which had 
fallen off her head, closely round. 

" Hast thou no welcome, for me, Edith ?" said 
her father. 

." Oh, yes! welcome, welcome, dear father!" 
exclaimed the maiden. 

" And how is thy mother, Edith ?" 

" I fear no better," she replied, with a shake 
of the head ; "but she is at peace, and talks 
chperfully of all things, earthly or divine." 

" Praised be God for that! It is well thou 
hast 6re on the hearth, Edith : this stranger is 
w^ry, ^d we must bathe his feet ere he 
gff^ to re,st. Enter, prince Haco," added he; 
a^d^.f he. young man, stooping down, crept into 
th^e^ low (^nd smoky hut ; for at this time the 
djWQlUn^, of the poorer English were mean and 
comfortless beyond what we can eassily imagine. 
There v(eve no chimneys, no glazed windows.. 
Kfingf ^Ifr^d had, ijade^d, brought much into 
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fashion the use of horn, scraped very thin, so as 
to admit the light, and yet exclude the air ; but 
though most of the people had lanterns made 
of this material, they had not yet often afforded 
themselves the luxury of windows composed of the 
same. As for glass, its use was confined entirely 
to religious buildings, and to the houses of the 
wealthy and great. The floors were not paved, 
but composed of earth, beaten, and trodden hard 
with the foot; and the beds of the cottagers 
were seldom formed of any better material than 
dried leaves or rushes: the last, indeed, were 
rather a proof of luxurious living, large supplies 
being required for the halls of the great, which 
were regularly strewed with them afresh every 
morning. 

There was a kind of raised couch, formed of 
planks of wood, in one comer of the larger 
hovel; and upon this was stretched the form of 
Edith^s sick mother, who raised her head as 
they entered, and held out her hand to her hus- 
band and son, but spoke with feebleness and 
effort. Haco could pot but notice the affection. 
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however^ of her maimer towards young Asser, and 
the pleasure with which she beckoned him to her 
side> and made him tell her of all he had seen 
and done since he left her. His thoughts were 
thus carried back, for a moment, to his own mo- 
ther ; and he wondered in his heart whether she 
would testify equal joy at seeing him again, 
should he ever return to her. 

Edith, in the meanwmle, busied herself in 
preparing food ; and after she had poured warm 
water into a large vessel, she gracefully (accord- 
ing to the manner of the English women) offer- 
ed to bathe the stranger's feet, and wipe them 
with her own hands. This, however, Haco 
would not suffer, though he accepted the re- 
freshment; aft«r which he partook of the wood- 
men's supper, and drank of their cup of mead. 
But Haco was too weary and sleepy: and then 
he laid himself down on the bed of leaves and 
rushes prepared for him in a comer of the hut; 
and soon he slept, soundly slept ; and when he 
woke again, there were birds singing in the 
houghs which bent over the cottage; and he 
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could see the sun gleaming in through the 
opened door, and the woodman and his sons 
were husy preparing for their morning meal, 
and aU looked bright and smiling. Haco jump- 
ed up from his leafy bed, and looked out into 
the forest. How beautiful it seemed that morn- 
ing! The green sward under the trees was 
sparkling with dew; a thousand and a thou- 
sand little flowers peeped out from amid the 
underwood; the strong, giant oaks, that had ne- 
ver been touched by the axe, threw their g^at 
arms about, and were covered with the thickest 
verdure. Then the light, tender young ash, rose 
up like the lady of tlie woods, with its slight 
form and its elegant foliage. And the wolves 
had fled away, and the birds were singing, and 
the deer bounding ; and every thing spoke of 
pleasure and peace to young Haco. " What a 
happy, happy life !'* said he to the young wood- 
man. " How pleasant it must be to live at li- 
berty in this forest I" 

Asser smiled, and answered : *' The sun does 
not always shine, nor are we always at liberty ; 
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and we have had much^ mach sorrow. But 
king Athelstan has done great things for the 
people, and we trust we are thankful; and then, 
the Lord Danes are gone*" 

Then the mother, from her sick-hed, raised 
her joined hands, and thanked Heaven that 
these bloody invaders had not come very lately 
into this part of the country ; and Edith shud- 
dered as she heard the name of their enemies. 

After they had eaten, prince Haco said he 
mast no longer delay; and young Asser pro- 
mised to guide him immediately on his way to 
Guildford. But though Haco eagerly offered 
one of his handsomest golden rings, in return 
for the kind shelter afforded him, he could not 
prevail on any one of them to accept it. The 
poorest Englishman was, in those days, ready to 
show hospitality to the traveller, and nothing 
hurt him so much as an offer of payikient. 

They set out, and on the road Asser told 
Haco that Edward, the father of Athelstan, 
was one day nearly losing his life while hunting 
in this very forest His horse having become 

£ 
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unmanageable, and taking him to the very edge 
of a precipice, he was only saved by the address 
and courage of a poor thrall, or slave, who threw 
himself in the path of the animal, seized the 
reins, and stopped it in time. " This man,^' ad- 
ded Asser, '* was our father." 

" Indeed !*' said Haco. " But he is not now 
a slave." 

'' No," replied Asser ; " for king Edward im- 
mediately made him free-^im and his children 
after him. Since then I have myself fought 
under Athelstan, when he went to battle with 
Anlaf the king of the Danes, and have been at 
his side when there were many swords lifted up 
against him, and when his own was broken at 
the handle ; but the war is over now, and I am 
come back to live in the forest." 

*' What sort of a person is Athelstan P" asked 
Haco. 

"His stature is about middle size," replied 
Asser: " his countenance pleasant and affable." 

" And do the soldiers love him ?" 
. " Yes, very much. The night before the bat- 
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He, there came a harper to our camp : he came 
singing and playing, and his music delighted 
Ving Athelstan. He passed quite through our 
tents, saw all our numbers, and the king made 
him a present at parting ; but when he had left 
the camp, I saw him throw away the king's gift. 
This surprised me. I thought he could not be 
what he seemed. I followed and watched him 
closely, and saw that it was Anlaf himself, who 
had come out in this disguise to see the camp. 
Now there was once a time when Anlaf had 
done me a kindness, and I could not betray 
him; but when he was in safety, I went im- 
.mtedlately and told the king ihe whole* His 
officers were angry with me for not seizing upon 
Anlaf; but when I told Athelstan my story, 
he commended me : he spoke of me with af- 
fection and esteem to my ieUow-soldiers : he 
said I had done right in not forgetting the gra- 
titude I owed to my old benefactor. A less 
genorous king would have reproached me; 
for it is most true that the capture of Anlaf 
would have been of great service to our cause. 

E 2 
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From this thou mayest judge somewhat of the 
disposition of our good king/' 

" And oi thine also/' thought Haco; but he 
said nothing. 

A short space of time and a pleasant walk, 
as Asser had said, brought them within sight of 
Guildford; at the ancient castle of which plade 
they found Ethelbald and Sweyn,, with their 
followers, waiting in great impatience |^n^ 
anxiety for tidings of the prince. We cai^aiot 
pretend to describe the delight of the oW J^9/^- 
wegian at the sight of his lost Haco. Nor was 
Ethelbald less satisfied; for, although of a le^ 
fiery and vehement temper than the Northmajt^ 
he had suffered much from apprehension, and 
had passed the night without s^eep. Young 
Haco was profuse in his expressions of gratjL- 
tude to Asser; and though the Saxon steadily 
refused his offered gifts of money, he at length 
accepted (he ornamented belt, and one of the 
rings which the prince wore as a token of rp- 
membranoe. "We may meet again, perchsqi^, 
ere long," added he; "ajjd God grant it be n9t 
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on a sad occasion. But tidings have come, 
within these few days> that the Dane meditates 
an attack upon Southampton and Winchester* 
Should he come^ thou brave thane^ Ethelbald, say 
from Asser to his king, that he will soon be there 
to guard him, and, if need be, pour out his blood 
for him." 

That very morning an express arrived from 
Athelstan, urging Ethelbald to come forward 
without delay, as the king had received certain 
intelligence that there might be danger on the 
road if they tarried. Again, therefore, they 
mounted their steeds : during which operation 
Haco had to endure a long and rather tiresome 
chapter of advice and caution from Sweyn, 
which he bore with patience, being aware that 
hia last evening's vagary had been the cause of 
much suffering to the old man. It was as much, 
however, as he could do to brook the restraint, 
in which he found himself placed ; for while 
Sweyn thought it expedient to require that 
Haco should keep exactly alongside him, an 
English soldier was stationed on the other : so 
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that poor Haco was guarded and put into much 
the same situation as a highway robher about 
to be committed to prison, during the rest 
of the journey. Passing through Famham, 
which was pointed out as the scene of a great 
battle between Alfred the Great and the 
Danes, they came to Alton, a small village 
with very poor accommodations; but, poor as 
they were, our travellers were under the neces- 
sity of resting here for the night, the day hav- 
ing been considerably advanced before they left 
Guildford. At early dawn, however, they set 
forth again, and passing through Arlesford, a 
market-town belonging to the bishops of Win- 
chester, found themselves drawing nigh the 
dwelling-place of the king, long ere the hour of 
noon on the following day. As they approached 
the city, Haco looked around with great interest, 
and his heart beat quick at the thought of his 
near approach to Athelstan. They were now with- 
in two miles of Winchester ; and at a sudden 
turn in the road, they came fuU upon a party of 
horsemen, who were riding cautiously along. 
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and seemed to be making a survey of the ground 
and neighbouring forest ; and Haco's eye soon 
discovered several other groups scattered about. 
There vras nothing in the appearance of the first 
party which showed superiority of rank : they 
were all well mounted, like good Saxon hotse* 
men; but Ethelbald no sooner perceived them/ 
than^dismounting from his own steed, and taking 
off his cap, he approached one of them in a man- 
ner that betokened both respect and affection. 

" Ha ! my worthy thane, Ethelbald 1" ex- 
claimed the king, for it was he indeed ; ** thou 
art welcome. I feared those merciless Pi^ans 
might step in between me and my charge, and 
carry him back to the north again, ere ever he 
had sight of king Athelstan.^' 

'^ Kind Heaven has ordered otherwise, my 
good king,'' answered Ethelbald. '' Here is 
young Haco. The Danes have touched him 
not;, but he hath held some discourse with the 
wolves in one of the king s forests.'' 

Haco and his companion, by this time fully 
aware of the presence of the king, had dis^ 
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mounted, and modestly waited at a little dis- 
tance, till the thane beckoning' them to come 
up, they each, in tarn, kissed the hand of 
Athelstan* 

''Welcome, Haco of Norway,** said the king, 
with his kindest look and tone of voice. '' Thou 
art welcome to England. Thy father hath sent 
me a gallant ship; but his last present exceed- 
eth the first: thou art welcome, and thy fol- 
lower too." 

''Please you, lord king Athelstan, this is 
one of my father's bravest and oldest friends/' 
said Haco, presenting Sweyn. " He hath come 
hither to take care of me ; and, truly, I fear I 
have given him cause already to feel he hath a 
troublesome charge." 

" The king must help him then, to g^ard 
thee better, Haco* And now let me point out 
thy companions at the court. Look ! this dark- 
looking youth is Alan of Bretagne ; and this 
lively young horseman is Louis of France^ and 
this steady and trusty friend is my chancellor 
Alfgar; and this is the ealderman Wilfred. 
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All Athelstan's friends ; and thcirefore^ he hopes, 
friends to young Haco.'^ 

As the king spoke, he touched each slightly 
on the shoulder, with the point of his hunting- 
spear; and his eye rested, at the dose of his 
sentence, most steadOy upon Alan of Bretagne, 
who turned away his head as the king's eye met 
hi& 

, " AlSgwc," continued Athelstan to his chan- 
ceUor, "we shall not need thee this day. Thou 
wilt accompany our friends to the palace, and 
see that nothing be wanting for their comfort 
ai)d refreshment. We will be back by noon." 
And spurring his horse, the king rode on, ac-> 
companied by the rest of his train, while Alfgar 
escorted Haco and his friend to their apartments 
in the palace. 
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flACO AT WINCHESTER. 

It is very much to be regretted that we cannot 
find any particular account of the palace at 
Winchester in Saxon times. We know that it 
was the dwelling-place of many kings before the 
reign of Athelstan ; and that Alfred the Great^ 
and his son Edward, both chiefly resided there. 
We know too that there was then a cathedral ; 
and that Alfred began building a monastery, 
called the ** Kewen Minstre'* out of the mate-, 
rials of which Hyde Abbey was afterwards 
built; that it was finished by Edward; and 
that, when complete, the body of Alfred, which 
had been, meantime, interred in the cathedral. 
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was conveyed thither^ according to the king's 
dying request 

About sixty years ago a stone> inscribed in 
Saxon characters^ with the words Alfred 
Rex, was discovered among the ruins of Hyde 
Abbey. It doubtless covered the spot where 
the remains of this good king rested. Here 
too were buried Alfred's queen, and their 
son, king Edward, and several of their grand- 

children. 

There was also a nunnery, founded by Al- 
fred's queen ; and at the time of Haco's visit, 
Edburga, the sister of king Athelstan, was 
lady Abbess. 

The walls of Winchester were extremely 
strong. Four massy stone gates, at four oppo- 
site points, admitted the passers to and from 
the city. Here and there turrets of stone guard- 
ed the walls> which appear to have been first 
erected by the Romans; and without these walls 
were very deep ditches, excepting on the east 
side, where the river Itchin, running immediate- 
ly under it, formed a sufficient defence. 
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The chancellor Alfgar did not fail to point 
out every thing worthy of notice to Haco ; nor 
did Ethelhald forget his usual kindness: and 
when they arrived at the palace, the servants of 
king Athelstan were in readiness to take their 
guests into the chambers appointed for them. 
The luxury of the warm hath was also offered, 
an indulgence very usual among the Saxons, 
and by no means confined to the great people 
of the country. After this, and when Haco had 
arrayed himself in his royal suit, the chamber- 
lain came to announce that the banquet was 
ready, and Athelstan awaited his presence in 
the hall. 

The king's table, at which Athelstan pre- 
sided, was raised above the rest At this sat 
the king, the queen, the king's aunt, the bishop 
of Winchester, two of Athelstans sisters, with 
the daughter of his brother Edmund; the 
young princes, Alan and Louis : the mother 
also of Louis, and Haco. To which party, by 
great courtesy, was, on this occasion, added 
Sweyn. Below this raised part of the hall were 
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other tables, at which sat the ealdermans, the 
thanes, and the officers of the court 

The tables were laden with a great profusion 
of food. Vast wooden bowls or dishes of fish- 
salmon and porpoise ; and, in larger quantities, 
eels, the favourite fish of the Saxons. Meats of 
all kinds, but particularly pork; geese also; 
and the boar's head, which formed the middle 
dish ; bowls of roasted apples, and a plentiful 
supply of hot loaves of bread. 

Each guest at the king's table was supplied 
with a knife. Lower down in the hall, among 
the inferior officers and thanes, there was no 
such provision, and each brought his own ; and 
among these there were also only one or two 
drinking-horns, which were common to the 
party ; but the king himself, and the queen, drank 
out of silver cups, and the rest of the royal guests 
at the table had drinking-glasses. At the back 
of king Athelstan 8 stool waited his cup-bearer, 
who was ready to pour out ale or mead from a 
silver flaggon ; and a silver ewer of pure water^ 
and a napkin, was afterwards presented to his 
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nuyesty. Haco did not much relish the heavy 
banquet set before him. Young and active 
himself^ he had not learnt to enjoy the long 
feastings so common at his father's court, where 
horse-flesh was a favourite article of food. 
Sweyn did more justice to the provision ; while 
Haco had leisure to observe the company 
around him. He saw the matronly queen« who 
looked upon him with a friendly eye, and seem- 
ed to have nearly as much pleasure as her hus- 
band in showing kindness to all the three 
youths wbo had been committed- to their charge; 
for the king and queen had no children of their 
own, and they liked to be as a father and mo- 
ther to those who needed parents. Then Haco*6 
eye fell upon a venerable old lady. It was 
Ethelfleda, Athelstan's aunt, the queen of 
Mercia, and the daughter of Alfred the Great. 
He observed also two pretty young Saxon 
maidens, with light twisted locks, fair com* 
plexions, and mild blue eyes. These were the 
daughters of Athelstan's brother Edmund. 
They sat on either side of Ethelfleda, and 
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seemed to be objects of her special care. On 
one side of the table, at the upper end, sat the 
bishop. His countenance did not particularly 
please Haco. He was a restless, busy-looking 
man, and Haco afterwards heard, of a very war- 
like spirit But, lower down, sat one from whom 
the prince could scarcely take his eyes. It was 
an ecclesiastic, of about the age, it seemed, of 
sixty ; of middle size ; of a sweet, gentle, yet dig- 
nified demeanour : not eager to speak, but yet 
ready to answer any remark made to himself, with 
a few well-chosen words, such as made those who 
listened wish to hear him again. His general 
appearance was that of a thoughtful, studious 
man ; but yet his mind seemed interested in the 
people about him. He listened to all that was 
said with quiet attention; and his placid smile, 
when he heard what he liked, was ever ready to 
encourage the speaker. When any unseemly 
joke was uttered in his presence, it was difficult 
to withstand his look of grave yet kind reproof. 
Haco looked and longed to know who he was. 
It was quite a pleasure to him to see that 
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Athelstan seemed to hold this, person in high 
respect ; that he often addressed him, listened 
respectfully for his answers, and immediately 
accepted*the monk's apology for leaving the hall 
as soon as the meats were withdrawn, thoagh 
plainly averse to lose his company. After his 
departure, Ethelbald, as the oldest £ngUsh ac- 
quaintance of Haco, was kindly invited hy 
Athelstan to occupy a seat near his late 
charge. 

« Who is he who quitted the hall but now ?" 
Haco ventured to ask, in a whisper. 

" It was my brother : the prior of the new 
monastery.'' 

*' Thy brother!" Haco remembered what 
Ethelbald had told him of this brother as a stu*- 
dent and copyer of the Scriptures* He had 
oft;en reckoned upon meeting him while in Eng-. 
land, and becoming acquainted, throij^gh his 
means, with those writings of which EtHelba»L$l 
had spoken ; it was therefore a great delight to 
find the prior so pleasing in his manner and, 
appeai'ancei and Haco determined to se^ his 
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acquaintance. The ladies bad left the hall at 
the same time with the prior, and now the fa- 
vourite drink of the English, the mead, was 
handed freely round ; this was more to Haco's 
taste than the banquet He allowed himself to 
quaff the pleasant beverage several times ; but a 
look of caution from Athelstan checked him. 
The king, Haco observed, and a few of his 
friends, drank sparingly ; but it was out of their 
power to prevent excess at the other tables. 
There the strong ale went freely round : the 
gleemen between whiles tuned their harps, and 
sung songs in praise of their fathers, and related 
the wonderful adventures of some famous, war- 
rior ; then they laid aside the song, and amused 
the company with many wonderful feats and 
juggling tricks and mummeries, till the noisy 
Saxons made the halls ring with laughter and 
shouts of applause. Old Sweyn, meantime, bad 
taken good care to supply himself from the cup 
as well as the board ; and we. are sorry to say, 
on this occasion seems to have forgotten the cau- 
tions of his master, king Harald; certain it is, 
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that be began to lose all recollection of tbe place 
or tbe company, and fancied bimself revelling 
witb tbe Northmen in his own land. He began 
to sing a Norwegian love ditty ; from thence be 
proceeded to a horrible war song, such as the sea* 
kings were accustomed to sing when they came 
to attack the English; and then he wandered 
into a hymn in praise of Freya. Poor Haco 
sat trembling and ashamed — ^be watched the 
kindling eyes of the guests, and saw the dark 
frown of the bishop of Winchester, as he rose, 
in great haste and anger, and addressing tbe 
king, said: ''This is too much. Will king 
Atbelstan suffer a Christian's ball to ring witb 
hymns to a heathen deity P'' And two or three 
men rushed towards Sweyn, as if with the inten* 
tion of instantly putting an end both to the song 
and the singer; but Haco sprang from his seat 
and interposed. " Whoever kills him, must first 
kill me !" he exclaimed, and he drew his sword 
and waved it aloft 

''Hold, Haco!" exclaimed the king; "and 
ye, my men, let the drunken man alone in his 
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folly. How, think ye, would it fare with your- 
selves, were I to take such short account of your 
hasty words when the cup goes round ? I trow, 
though these be all Christian men, good bishop, 
rarely would ye guess it from their speech, when 
they be drunken. Come with me apart, Haco ; 
fear naught for thy friend : see, the liquor hath 
now completely overpowered him. Ethelbald, 
I leave him to thee : let him be carried to his 
couch ; he will awaken up a wiser man." As 
the king spoke, all retired to their seats, and 
Ethelbald, beckoning his servants, removed 
Sweyn, who was now quite unconscious of what 
was passing, to his room, whither also Haco in- 
treated Athelstan to allow of his accompanying 
him. He was exceedingly chagrined at what 
had passed ; and when Ethelbald pressed him to 
join those who were spending the rest of the 
evening in sports, he declined the offer, saying 
that the Saxons would mock him. Ethelbald 
smiled. *' Perhaps so,** said he. '' I am sorry, 
however, to tell thee, that such excesses are but 
too common among them. My countrymen but 
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ill copy the good example of the king^ who is 
temperate in all things. Perhaps thou wilt ra- 
ther go with me, this evening, to visit my brother, 
the prior." Haco eagerly caught at this propo- 
sal, and putting on his sagum, walked with 
Ethdbald to king Alfred's monastery, of which 
we have already spoken. They found the prior, 
however, not within ; he was engaged in visiting 
some of the sick and poor; but, being every 
moment expected to return, they awaited him 
in his apartment Meanwhile, Ethelbald amused 
Haco, to the best of his power, by showing him 
some of his brother's manuscripts, which were 
ranged in a sort of cabinet. These manuscripts 
were written on parchment, very carefully pre- 
pared, and afterwards gilt with a preparation 
then in use : some of them were beautified with 
drawings done in ink of various colours, and 
many of the letters were of gold. Though nei- 
ther Haco nor his friend could read a word, 
they looked with wonder and curiosity upon the 
writings, and Ethelbald, who knew that they 
treated of subjects which he held most sacred. 
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made the sign of the cross as he opened them. 
While thus employed^ the prior returned. His 
welcome to his brother was affectionate, to 
Haco benignant and kind ; and when the prince 
ventured to tell him how much he wished to 
learn to read, he smiled and said, " Then I will 
teach thee." 

^' But," said Haco, " how long will I be ere I 
can read those books of which thy brother 
spake ?" 

" That dependeth on thine own diligence, 
prince; but I see not why, if thou wishest to 

# 

know them, I should not read them to thee ere 
that time cometh." 

Haco's eyes sparkled. " And wilt thou do 
this ?" asked he. " Do, kind prior, and Haco 
will thank thee. Read me one of the discourses 
of Him whom thou callest thy Saviour." 

The prior turned over his manuscripts, and 
began the 5th chapter of St. Matthew. Between 
every separate passage he paused to let his young 
friend collect the full meaning of what he read. 
He could not have chosen any part of Scripture 
more likely to strike the young Northman, from 
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its being so opposed to the spirit and maxims of 
the people amongst whom he had been brought 
up. " ' Blessed are the merciful P " he repeated : 
'' the sea-kings say it is a weak thing to show 
mercy. ' Blessed are the meek P — but the 
meek will never get to Valhalla's hall. Thy 
Jesus knew nothing of Odin, the All-father, 
reverend prior." 

*' Jesus knew the Father of all, my son, as no 
one else ever knew Him,'' replied the prior; 
'' but he knew no cruelty in Him. Men have 
corrupts the thought of Him ; they have be- 
come wicked themselves, and lost the pure 
image of the Deity. Then they have given Him 
other names, according to their human fancies ; 
but the worst isy they have represented Him evil, 
as they are evil.'' 

" Stay !" exclaimed Haco. *' I would not hear 
more of this now. My father and my people 
worship Odin — ^he is a great god, and perhaps 
his anger \iirill be kindled if I listen to thee." ^ 

'' Wilt thou not, then, learn to read our 
tongue, my son ?" 

Haco paused. " Yes," replied he, *'that my 
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father enjoined me to do^ and we all learn to 
obey our parents ; but thou must not speak evil 
of Odin : nevertheless, thy Jesus may be great 
and good," 

The prior saw it would not be well to say more 
at that momenii He had no wish to force even 
what he deemed the greatest of blessings, upon 
any one ; nay, he truly believed it would be an 
impious and' useless attempt He loved his 
Master and his fellow-creatures too much to be 
guilty of such presumption and unfairness ; but 
in the spirit of love he trusted that Haco's young 
heart would expand, and find nourishment fitted 
to its growth in its progress; and he determined 
to keep careful watch over hunself and the 
youth, that they might be friends and helpers of 
one another. 

He now deemed it better to change the dis- 
course, promising to give Haco instructions in 
reading and writing at certain hours : and then 
be spoke of Norway, and the customs of the 
Northmen, and the products of the country, and 
also of the customs of the ' Saxons. Haco had 
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much pleasure in this conversatioxi^ and when 
it was time to depart, took his leave of the good 
prior with reluctance. 

Returning to the palace, he found that king 
Athelstan had heen enquiring for him ; and de- 
sired his chamherlain to conduct the youth to 
the royal apartment, when he should return. 
With this mandate Haco immediately complied. 
He found the king superintending the employ- 
ment of prince Louis, who was husily engaged 
in drawing characters on parchment : Allan of 
Bretagne, meantime, played at a game some- 
thing like our chess, with the chancellor; while 
the hishop of Winchester, and two other eccle- 
siastics, held grave discourse with the queen and 
the other ladies of the court, who were ply- 
ing the needle and the distaff at another part 
of the room. 

No sooner did Athelstan perceive Haco's en- 
trance, than he put aside the parchment, and 
gently taking the reed from prince Louis's hand, 
heckoned the young Northman to his side, and 
there he kept him all the remainder of the even- 
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ing, alternately talking with him of his father 
and mother, brothers and sisters ; of his voyage 
and journey, and of all the observations he had 
made in London : and Haco pleased the king 
well, by the modesty and readiness of his an- 
swers. And young Louis of France was also 
won by the cheerful frankness of his manner. 
They talked and smiled together, and Haco 
would have been entirely happy, but that now 
and then he caught the glance of Alan of Bre- 
tagne*s eye, as he raised it at intervals in the 
game, and its scornful expression kindled his 
anger. Once, in particular, when Haco related 
his adventure in the forest; Alan turned to him 
with so contemptuous a sneer, as he owned the 
fears that oppressed his mind while he sat on 
the tree, that the Norwegian youth could bear 
it no longer ; and he darted a furious glance at 
Alan in return, and put his hand on the hilt of 
his sword. Athelstan saw both the cause of 
offence and the resentment of Haco, and hastily 
desired Alan to go and give some orders to the 
huntsmen respecting the morrow's chace: at 

F 
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the same time he commended young Haco to 
the care of the chamherlain, in rather a long 
whisper; after which, giving his hand to the 
prince to kiss^ he said : " To-morrow morning 
thou shalt see how Englishmen can chase the 
wild boar ; and mayest, if thou pleasest, partake 
in the sport/' Prince Louis also, and the queen, 
spoke kindly to the youth at parting; and Haco 
went to his room with a spirit somewhat ruffled 
by Alan s impertinence, but yet soothed by 
the friendliness of his guardian. 

When they had reached the chamber, the 
chamberlain took the opportunity of explaining 
to the prince the cause of young Alan's evident 
rudeness. " It is not because of any ill-will he 
beareth to thee, Prince Haco," said he, " for 
Alan is, in the main, good and brave ; but thou 
art one of a race whom he hath cause to hold in 
abhorrence. By Northmen were his kindred 
slain in torments ; by Northmen is his father's 
land now held in bondage; it is owing to the 
Northmen that he is here, and that he knoweth 
not when the day shall come that may restore 
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him and his mother to their native land. They 
are hated by hiin with bitter hatred, and he is 
displeased with Athelstan for receiving thee 
here. All this I am commissioned to tell thee 
from the king. Think not that Alan is angry 
with THEE ; but bear with him, as one who hath 
been deeply wronged by thy people, and is 
soured and grieved at heart. Do not be pro- 
voked by his contempt : Athelstan is determined 
to do all he can to turn him to a better mind ; 
but thou must also be patient and kind.'^ 

When Haco heard this he was very sorry and 
pitied Alan, and promised to be forbearing and 
gentle with him ; and the chamberlain left him, 
promising that he should be early awakened to 
prepare for the chase next morning. 
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THE BOAR HUNT. 

At break of day Haco was roused by the voice 
of Sweyn, who, now perfectly recovered, stood 
by his bed-side, ready to attend the summons to 
the chase. He indeed looked somewhat ashamed, 
remembering in his heart the wise maxims 
which king Harald had caused his son to learn 
by rote, and the special injunction to remind 
him of their observance, which had been given him 
by the king at parting ; but, whatever his thoughts 
might be, the deep baying of the hounds, and 
the clamour of the horns, soon put them out 
of his head ; and Haco, hastily arraying himself, 
descended to the rooiii where they had dined the 
day before, and where a table was plentifully 
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spread with meats and wheaten bread for the 
himtsmen's breakfast* At this meal the king 
did not appear; but when it was concluded^ and 
the horses were brought out^ he was in readiness 
to mount at the first summons. Slightly sa- 
luting Haco and his companion^ Athelstan 
sprang upon his beautiful and spirited horse^ 
which pawed the ground^ and shook its flowing 
mane^ impatient for the chase; while the hunts- 
men and nobles of the court followed close at 
hand^ each mounted on his own good steed. 
When they had reached the city gate, the king 
halted for a moment^ and beckoning Haco to 
his side, he said : " Remember, my son, we are 
not now about to chase a harmless stag : this 
wild boar, for which we are seeking, is a terrible 
animal, and thou art young and unused to cope 
with such ; be not hasty to engage with him. — ^I 
will not check thee," continued he, seeing a look 
of disappointment on Haco's face, " unnecessa- 
rily. After to-day it will not be so needful ; but 
first see our chase, and tUe manner of conducts 
ing it" 
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Tbey rode quiedy on for some distance. The 
dogs wandered about^ endeavoaring to scent the 
boar, in all directions ; but for awhile in vain. 
At length, as the hour of eleven approached, a 
sudden, load, united yell, answered by shouts 
from the foremost among the riders, showed that 
the animal was roused. Haco, to whom the 
king^ caution was very galling> kept as near the 
hunters as he dared. He saw the heavy, 6erce, 
cruel-looking boar, push its way swiftly through 
tangled underwood and copses, seeking such 
places> wherever they were to be founds Some- 
times, if the wooded ground was but small in 
extent, the hounds and hunters completely sur- 
rounded it : this was now the case. A little hill, 
thickly covered with wood, rose directly opposite 
to the heathy knoll on which Haco stood, and 
was divided from it only by a narrow stream. 
This stream, in dry summer weather, could be 
crossed by a child with ease; but very heavy 
rains had lately fallen, and it was much swollen ; 
yet not so as to prevent the horsemen and dogs 
from crossing it with safety. 
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The boar^ in^ the heat of the chase, had been 
driven into this little thicket, or copse; and 
though its harsh blurtings could be heard, 
the animal could not be seen. The hunters 
gathered around, cautiously distributing them- 
selves and the dogs, so as to give themselves the 
best chance of attacking the boar when he came 
forth, and of escape from his fury, if unsuccess- 
ful. Haco had dismounted from his horse, and 
stood waiting on the top of the hill, watching 
the event. At length a loud cry arose at a little 
distance, and he saw the boar dash past one of 
the horsemen; in another moment it was at- 
tacked by two strong dogs, from whom it freed 
itself in a very short space of time, leaving one 
dead on the ground, the other wounded ; and 
pushing on through all the huntsmen, it made 
its way directly to the place where he stood 
alone. The hunters raised a cry of horror at the 
sight; and the king, forgetting every thing but 
the danger of poor Haco, urged his horse with 
desperate rapidity up the hill. Nor was he one 
moment too soon — Haco, light and acUve, sprang 
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aside at the instant when the boar came up with 
him, covered with blood and foam^ and mad 
with rage ; the tusk of the animal just grazed 
his leg, but the. wound was slight. The boar, 
however, waai about to renew the attack, and 
either he or the prince, but most probably the 
latter, would have been the victim in another 
moment, when Athelstan threw his short hunt- 
ing spear, with its utmost force, at the animal. 
It wheeled round at the stroke, and the king's 
beautiful horse was instantly thrown to the 
ground by a violent blow on the legs from the 
raging creature. Ill might it have fared with 
the king of England that day, had not young 
Haco, hastily drawing his sword, bestowed a 
severe cut on the animal, which checking its 
activity, and again diverting it from the object 
of its anger, enabled the king to rise. At that 
moment Alan of Bretagne came up, and dex- 
terously avoiding the path of the boar, flung his 
spear in passing, with such force, that the crea- 
ture, stunned even more than wounded, rolled 
over upon the ground. At this sight Haco s 
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uplifted sword was ready, with one stroke, to 
have finished his career; but this the proud 
prince of Bretagne would not permit: springing 
off his horse in a moment, he rudely pushed 
young Haco aside, and dealt, with his own 
sword, the fatal blow to the poor animal. 

Though the sight of the now harmless object 
of their past terror for an instant relieved the 
minds of all parties, Haco's spirit.could not brook 
the insult he had received. It was true, that 
Alan's spear had, perhaps, saved his life, yet his 
own sword had disabled the boar before the 
prince of Bretagne came up to the spot ; and 
the contemptuous manner in which Alan had 
turned that sword aside, as it was about to finish 
the work, thereby defrauding him of the honour 
he was counting upon, chafed him mightily. 
The king, who had seen the whole, hastened 
to appease them. " Haco," said he, as his 
nobles gathered round, "Alan hath done bravely, 
and shall have his praise ; but thou, doubtless, 
art the preserver of my life on this occasion." 

" Not till thou hadst saved mine,'* answered 
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the prince, eagerly. '' But for thee, l^ing> I 
should have fared ill to*day. It were better 
that young Haco should have died, than that 
king Athelstan had risked his life fof him.'' 

'* I thank thee, however, Haeo. I thank thee 
too, Alan : for certainly thy spear did us good 
service. When we return, thou shalt choose one 
of my best weapons for thyself, and Haco shall 
have my sword. Ye are brave youths, both of 
ye ; and are too good by far to be the sport of 
anger and jealousy." But Alan still looked 
sullenly on Haco, and Haco's colour rose high 
whenever he glanced that way. The king sighed 
as he looked at them, and his countenance took 
a sorrowful and even gloomy appearance. '' I 
have no mind for more sport, good people,^' said 
he ; *' but would ride apart for awhile with the 
prince of Bretagne : meanwhile, if ye can rouse 
a merry stag, ride ye, ride ye a good two 
hours or more longer. Ye will find me at the pa- 
lace. Sweyn, be mindful of Haco.'* So saying, 
the king sprang upon a fresh horse, brought 
him by one of his attendants, and beckoning to 
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Alan to follow bim> they were soon oat of sight 
of the throng of hunters, whose horns, mixed 
with the baying of the hounds, could, however, 
be heard afar off. 

For a long time not a syllable was exchanged 
between them. The king seemed to be passing 
from one sad reverie to another, and to be quite 
unconscious of the distance or the road. It 
was a narrow, rough pathway, which would 
scarcely admit two horses abreast; and the 
country being very thickly set with bushes and 
stunted trees, it was necessary to keep steadily 
on the beaten track. After riding for probably 
three or four miles, striking sometimes into one 
intersecting path, sometimes into another ; but, 
as Alan thought, with very little of design, or 
knowledge of the way, they suddenly ap- 
proached a small circular space of cleared 
ground, surrounded by eight or ten noble oaks, 
in- the centre of which were a few scattered 
stones of great size. At this spot the king stop- 
ped, and dismounting, allowed his horse to 
graze on the tender herbage, while he seated 
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himself on one of the stones, beckoning to Alan 
to follow his example. 

Often and often had Alan seen Athelstan's 
countenance sorrowful; but nCTer half so sad 
as now. He, in common with many at the court, 
was aware that the king, in earlier youth, had 
committed a crime which now cost him bitter 
repentance. He knew that Athelstan had once a 
brother, whose fate was little known, and whom 
no one ever mentioned before him ; but he knew 
no more. It was from the king*s own lips he 
was now about to hear the whole. 

" Alan," said Athelstan, at length, " thou 
hast grieved me this day to the heart. I have 
looked upon thine angiy and scpmful bearing 
towards young Haco, and seen myself in thee. 
Couldest thou but know the hundreth part of 
what that image of past times hath cost me, it 
would be enough to make thee sorrowful. Tell 
me, my son, dost thou think him fit to rule a 
kingdom, who cannot rule himself? I know 
thou dost not," added the king, kindly, " not 
in thy heart ; but I^ alas ! have felt it I wiU 
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be ashamed before thee this day, that thou 
mayest know how ill it is for/ the angiy to have 
power. 

" I had once a brother, Alan," he continued : 
** I have now, thou knowest, other brothers ; but 
this was my youngest, Edwin— our mother's 
darling: he was fair and gentle. Methinks I 
see him now, as I used to see him in my dreams, 
with his mild blue eye and soft golden hair ; so 
he always appeared to me in better times, when 
we had been long asunder ; for I loved him, yes, 
almost with doting fondness. But there came a 
cold cloud between us. I was fighting with the 
Danes at a distance, and they who staid behind 
brought me evil n^ws of Edwin : they told me 
he watched the moment of my father's death, 
and that there were those who would gladly 
help him then to mount my father's throne. 
They made me mad with rage and jealousy; they 
brought me what I deemed proofs of his base- 
ness. I believed them. My soul turned against 
young Edwin. To this day I know riot if he were 
wholly guiltless; but they, who were his enemies. 
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surely magnified bis crime. At last my father 
died, and in an evil hoar I did that which hath 
poisoned my cup, and made him, whom the 
Saxons honour, a hateful man to himself. Yes, 
Alan, I gave orders that Edwin should be 
banished from the land of his fathers for ever.'' 

''Banished! then he yet lives!" exclaimed 
Alan, eagerly. 

Athelstan groaned deeply, as he answered: 
" No ! Heaven knows I meant not to be his 
murderer, though the spirit of hatred was within 
me ; and therefore must my heart bear the guilt 
of murder for ever. No, Alan, he does not 
live any longer on earth; and when I see 
him now in my dreams, dost thou think I see 
the bright youth with the smiling eye and sun- 
ny face ? Oh, no ! I see him struggling with 
the wild waves in his little shattered bark, with 
one companion* They have neither sail nor 
oar ; neither meat nor drink. Athelstan s kind 
friends would give them nothing but the poor, 
frail boat The wind rises, and drives them 
farther and farther from the shore ; yet they go 
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on^ hour after hour> and day after day, till 
Edwin can bear his anguish no longer. Yes, 
Alan! anguish overmastered him — he plunged 
into the wave and breathed out his last \" The 
king trembled and wept bitterly as he spoke, 
and his whole frame seemed wrung by the bit- 
terness of his sorrow. Alan, surprised and af- 
fected, also wept. After a pause Athelstan 
resumed : " I soon found that my anger was 
ill placed, as well as wicked; but thou canst not 
know the horrors of that thought. Then the 
sea gave up its dead ; the body of my poor 
brother, washed by the waves, came on shore to 
tell the tale. But they who had murdered him, 
watched for him : they took him by night, and 
brought his body to the abbey-^and there, Alan, 
I had him buried by my father Edward. Few 
know this; but to thee I resolved to tell the 
whole, that thou may est know what Athelstan 
has borne when he warns thee to beware of 
anger/' 

Alan had a generous heart He loved his 
guardian, and keenly felt the kindness which 
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had led him tx> open his secret sorrow for his 
sake. He threw himself on his knees and kissed 
the king's hand with fervour^ and hegged his 
forgiveness. 

"Alan," said the king, "my heart has im- 
pelled me to talk thus with thee; and now I 
must return to my people^ and strive to be a 
kind and faithful master to them. Many a time 
have I longed to retire and do penance for ever 
in some holy house ; but I could not be at ease 
there. The people want me. God, I believe, I 
feel, forgiveth me, for his dear ^on's sake ; and 
though his chastening is felt, as thou seest> it is 
mercy that lets me see my sin and repent it— it 
is mercy opens the wound afresh, lest pride 
^ should spring up again in my heart and defile 
it. Now, my son, let us depart. My spirit is 
lightened.'* 

Athelstan sprang on his horse, and turned 
him homeward ; and Alan, as he followed, re- 
marked that every turn in the wood was familiar 
to the king : whence he inferred that this quiet 
spot was one to which he often resorted, when 
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he wished to be alone. No further conversa- 
tion passed between them. Athelstan, though 
colm, was grave; and Alan felt overawed by 
what he had so lately heard, and did not ven- 
ture on a remark. In this silence they drew 
near the city. The usual dinner-hour of the 
Saxons was long gone by, and evening fast ap- 
proaching, as they alighted at the palace-gate. 
Thither, too, soon after, came the hunters, tired 
and hungry from their day's sport, and eager 
for the ample evening meal which awaited 
them. Athelstan, only, did not appear. He 
passed the rest of the day in his chamber^ at 
his private devotions ; while the queen and her 
ladies attended the evening service in the chapel 
in the New Minster ; and Haco retired early 
to rest, to dream of the dangers and pleasures 
of the day, and the disdain of prince Alan. 
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THE SAXON CHAMPION. 

The lesson which young Alan of.Bretagne had 
received from the English king was not lost 
Athelstan saw, that though not cordial towards 
Haco, though he rather shunned him, and wish- 
ed not to he engaged in the same pursuits, he 
never provoked him. He spoke mildly to him, 
and secretly did the young Norwegian several 
small services. It was plain to the king s mind 
that Haco, on his part, bore the prince of Bre- 
tagne no ill-will ; that his disposition was for- 
giving and kind ; and that in no way would he 
give Alan wilful provocation. Still there were 
causes of anger between them. Alan was, in 
name, a Christian. He ranked among the very 
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many who think they are at liberty to look with 
great indignation upon all who are slow in em- 
bracing the faith of the gospel. He blamed the 
king and the prior exceedingly for allowing 
the yoang heathen to go on^ from day to day, 
without being baptized ; and had not patience 
to hear of the conversations and lessons between 
Haco and his master. 

Week after week, indeed, passed away, and 
month after month, during which time Haco 
was making a steady, though not very rapid 
progress. He was constantly more surprised to 
find that, with such a king as Athelstan was, 
and as Alfred had been, the English were not, 
generally, more eager to improve themselves; but 
in truth, excepting the prior's pupils, there were 
scarcely three men about the court who could 
read; and very few, even among the monks, 
who knew half so much as Haco himself about 
the gospel. The time was not yet come : the wise 
and diligent were few; the slothful very many. 
The few, however, had gained young Hacos 
heart, and his conscience heard, and felt, that 
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they spoke true. Haco was already a Christian^ 
though the outward sign was wanting. He 
thought of his father and friends at home with 
more true affection than he had ever felt before. 
He thought how happy they might be, how 
happy they would be, if they should put by all 
their idols, and serve the true God, in spirit and 
in truth. For Haco knew that idol-worship 
was forbidden in the Scriptures, though he saw 
that some of those who called themselves priests, 
bowed down to pictures of the virgin Mary and 
saints, and prayed before them ; and he did not 
like it, and he told them so. But they were 
angry, and did not, or would not understand 
him. Athelstan had written on the wall of his 
chamber, '' Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
golden gods,*' in the very words of king Alfred's 
copy of the commandments ; and he kept them 
strictly. 

Sometimes Haco sought the company of the 
king's aunt, Ethelfleda, the widowed queen of 
Mercia. She was a fine, dignified old lady, who 
had been the favourite pupil of her father. 
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Alfred, and had watched over him, by night and 
day, in his last illness. When his fits of pain 
were so severe that he could bear no other per- 
son near him, he still wished for her. She 
wiped the cold dews from his forehead, and 
took his hand in hers, and listened to his humble 
prayer for patience and submission. When the 
• severity of his suffering passed away for a time, 
young Athelstan relieved her, and amused and 
cheered his grandfather; and many were the 
watchers who loved to draw nigh and hear his 
wise and pleasant discourses in those intervals 
of ease. Of course, the company of Ethelfleda 
was interesting to all who sought to hear of 
Alfred. Athelstan loved his aunt, and ever 
sought counsel of her in difficulty ; and though 
his affection was tempered by a kind of awe, 
there was no one whose company afforded him 
greater pleasure. The ladies of the court did 
not love her so well. Ethelfleda was not like 
them in habits or character. She had been ac- 
customed to enter into the counsels of men, 
and even to head aimies; and she could not 
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enter into the pleasures of mere womanly em- 
ployments. Hence she would have been dull 
in old age^ had she not possessed a cheerful 
temper^ and a heart willing to do good to all 
that needed. In works of charity she was un- 
failing — as a nurse and physician she was re- 
nowned : her learning made her sought for by 
the scholars — and her quickness and good sense, 
by those who wanted advice. 

One day, when Haco was sitting with prince 
Louis in Athelstan's apartment, Ethelfleda en- 
tered the room to confer with tjie king on some 
matters appertaining to the nunnery, built by 
her mother, king Alfred's queen. Ethelfleda 
was deeply interested in its prosperity. . She 
spoke of its first erection ; of her going with her 
mother, day after day, to see the workmen pil- 
ing up wood and stones for the structure; of 
the vestments they worked together for the use 
of the priests ; of the gold and silver ornaments 
brought into the chapel; and of her childish 
curiosity about the furniture and inhabitants of 
the nunnery. Then, in reply to a question from 
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prince Louis^ she gave some account of her own 
early education. She recited portions of the 
Saxon poems her father taught her ; and, in her 
cheerful way, she even tried to sing them, but 
her voice faltered through infirmity. She then 
repeated some of the sayings Alfred had dic- 
tated on his death-bed ; and the tear started into 
Athelstan's eyes as she uttered one of them. 

"I pray thee> my son, (these were some of 
Alfred's last words,) strive to be a father and a 
lord to thy people. Be thou the children's father, 
and the widow's friend. Comfort thou the poor, 
and shelter the weak ; and, with all thy might, 
right that which is wrong. And, son, govern 
thyself by law : then shall the Lord love thee; 
and God, above all things, be thy reward.* Call 
thou upon Him to advise thee in all thy need ; 
and so He shall help thee the better to compass 
that which thou wouldest." 

'* But,'' added Ethelfleda, " it is easy to speak 
the words of wisdom, my son : — the life of him 
who uttered them was the lesson. I cannot tell 
thee how we loved him. He told us that, in 
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early life, he bad neglected his duties ; but all 
we saw was the earnest, patient performance of 
them. We saw him rise from his bed of pain, 
and go forth with a kinder heart and firmer 
soul than ever. We saw the day spent in his 
people's service, and in devotion to his God. 
The night, I fear, was often painful; but he 
ever spoke of comfort, and peace, and joy. I 
never heard him grieve at sickness ; but many 
a time hds he thanked God, who had sent chas- 
tisement to humble and reprove him." 
" And thy mother ?" asked Haco. 

*' She was gentle and good,'* answered Ethel- 
fled a ; " but I saw less of her, excepting in in- 
fancy, than of my father. He taught me to 
write, and I wrote for him. My mother did not 
like it well ; for all the Saxon dames are expert 
at the needle and distaff; and I was employed 
in other labours, so that Ethelfleda was but an 
unthrifty housewife in those times: and even in 
the camp my father spared me not. I often 
went with him to his tent, and have escaped in 
many battles." 
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" That I well know," said Athelstan, smiling, 
<' since I have seen thee charge the Danes, at 
the head of Mercia s soldiers." 

''I have indeed done so, more than once,^* 
answered Ethelileda; ''not that I loved such 
courses; but against the Danes, women are 
brave, and children daring. But, nephew," 
continued she, turning to the king, " hast thou 
ever told young Haco of our Saxon champion, 
of Guy of Warwick, and the giant Golbrond ?" 

''No." 

"Then let him hear the tale. It is one which 
will live in his memory, and go down from ge- 
neration to generation, perchance, in Norway, 
as it will in England. Tell him of pUy of 
Warwick." 

"Thou must know then, my son," said Athel- 
Stan, "that not long after I came to my father's 
throne, the Danes assembled in strong force 
near this very city of Winchester, wherein we 
now dwell ; and their leader was a champion of 
exceeding great power, named Golbrond. So 
very stout and strong was he, that, thoughout 
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all our land^ none could be found like him. He 
was a very Goliath of Gath, in size and bold- 
ness; and, like him, he sent forth an herald, 
challenging some champion among his foes, to 
meet him in single combat I knew my people 
were brave, but not one among them could I 
send forth, to combat with this giant Pagan. 
So I waited in sorrow and dejection, not know- 
ing whence deliverance might come; for my 
people were greatly discouraged. One night, 
sleep fled from my pillow; the thought of these 
cruel invaders, hovering so near us, troubled me 
sorely, and my spirit refused to be comforted. 
Thought after thought came crowding upon me. 
Whom could I find to match this adversary? 
One there was, in former times, the great, the 
invincible Guy of Warwick; but he was gone, 
no man knew whither. It was the common be- 
lief that he had retired to some desolate place, 
to devote the evening of his days to prayer and 
praise. At last I sunk into a sort of unquiet 
slumber, in which I still seemed to be busied in 
anxious broodings for the morrow. On a sud- 
den, a voice, methought, close at my ear, uttered. 
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in a low but distinct whisper^ these words: 
' Fear not, Athelstan, king of England; but rise 
with the morning dawn, and go to the east gate 
of the city. Tarry there till thou shalt see a 
man clad in palmer's weeds: him choose for thy 
champion/ The voice ceased — ^I started up, 
and strove to discover a form in the darkness, 
but I grasped only the unresisting air. I shook 
off sleep, I rose, I strove to learn whether it was 
a dream.' The door remained firmly closed; 
but the grey dawn, stealing into the room, re- 
minded me that I must obey the voice which 
had spoken, then or never. I raised my prayer 
to Heaven, and was strong. The morning came 
on apace, and I borrowed the cloak and helmet 
of one of my knights, that the people might not 
note me as I passed by, and went straight to the 
eastern gate. Not long had I been there, when 
a tall palmer approached, demanding entrance. 
I spoke secretly to the guard, who admitted him 
in silence; and, as the voice had directed, I 
hailed him as the Saxon champion against the 
Dane. Soon, however, my weak heart quailed 
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again, for the palmer pleaded age and feeble- 
ness> and refused to be my champion: yet he 
did not leave me, but walked by my side to the 
palace; and well I saw, that, aged though he 
might be, so straight and tall a man, and such 
powerful limbs as those he carried, were not in 
the English campf He had on armour, too, 
under his palmer's gown. Seeing all this, my 
spirit revived ; and when we reached my cham- 
ber, I told him I would not cease my beseech- 
ings till he gave consent. He yielded then, 
but firmly refused to tell his name or place of 
abode, 

''It was now day; .the Danes came forth out 
of their camp, and Golbrond towered above 
them all, repeating his challenge to our host; 
and, for awhile, my people hung down their 
heads, for there was none to answer. But the 
hour of deliverance drew nigh. My champion 
had chosen the proudest and fleetest horse I 
possessed, and all was ready. Then a trumpet 
sounded, and my herald made proclamation, 
that a champion was found, who would do bat- 
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tie with the Dane. The people shouted for joy* 
But he, caknly setting forth on his way, as if he 
had been going to some country wake, or ladies- 
bower, rode gently on towards the gate, mind*- 
ing not the clamours of the people, nor the dan« 
ger of the enterprise, till he came to the midst 
of Hyde's mead. There he stayed his course; 
and seeing the Dane to be on foot, he alighted 
also, and challenged him to fight hand to hand, 
and foot to foot It was a fearful fight, my son» 
If thou hadst seen the giant arm of that Dane, 
lifiing up the mighty battle-axe, thou wouldest 
have trembled, perchance, for our champion. 
Hour after hour they fought: the stranger es- 
caped the heavy blows of his adversary, for he 
was light, and practised in limb, and many a 
wound did his nimble arm give to the Dane. 
Golbrond waxed weaker and weaker; my peo- 
ple lifted up their hands in hope; the giant's 
head grew giddy: he reeled, he fell to the 
ground, and the axe fell from his g^rasp. The 
champion seized it, and with one spring and 
blow, severed his head from the trunk. Then 
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* 

a wild and joyful cry rent the air. It rose tiom 
among my people. They rushed out of the city, 
they chased the Danes from their camp, they 
pursued them even to their ships, slaughtering 
and wounding numbers. In their fury, they forgot 
their champion: but he, stealing from the field, 
prayed me to go with him to our great church; 
and there, devoutly kneeling down, he laid the 
battle-axe before the altar. For some time he 
remained in silent devotion ; th^i he went with 
me to the palace, and ate, and drank; but still 
refused to tell his name and country, saying he 
must depart at morning dawn. 

"The people, returned from the chase, called 
on their, deliverer with acclamations; but he 
would not appear. To me only he promised 
that, if I would return with him to the eastern 
gate, where we had met that mom, he would 
disclose his name. Could I do less than rise 
and accompany my champion ? I did rise : we 
walked together toward the gate ; and when the 
boundary was passed, taking my hand in his> 
he said :. ' Athelstan, king of England, swear to 
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me, that thou wilt not reveal what I am going 
to tell, for the space of twenty-eight hours.* I 
swore, as he required. Then he whispered in 
my ear the great name of G vy of Warwick, 
and left my side, ere I could offer aught in 
thanks or rejoinder." 

"And was it never known where he went, or 
whence he came ?" asked Haco, who had listen- 
ed with almost breathless interest 

"Yes," replied Ethelfleda, "that part of the 
tale / will tell. Some years passed away, and 
no more was heard of Guy of Warwick. His 
wife. Dame Felice, meanwhile, lived at War- 
wick Castle ; and among other deeds of charity, 
daily she fed thirteen poor men at her door. 
Among these was a hermit, who often came 
and received alms at her hand ; but one day he 
came not, nor yet on the morrow, nor on 
the day after. On the fourth day, a beggar re- 
quested to speak with Dame Felice, and into 
her hand he gave a ring, which she receiving, 
shrieked aloud, and said, ' It is my lord's wed- 
ding ring !* Then the beggar told her it was a 
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token from the hermit on whom she had often 
bestowed her charity> and who now prayed her 
to come and receive his dying breath. She 
hastened to the poor hermitage in which he 
dwelt; but before her foot could cross the 
threshold^ Guy of Warwick was no more !" 
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HACO, KING OF NORWAY. 

While Haco was thus living and learning at 
the court of king Athelstan> great changes 
were taking place in Norway. A sudden ill- 
ness seized upon king Harald Hai'fagre; and 
the mother of Haco seemed likely to be a 
widow, and himself and his brothers fatherless. 
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Of these brothers Haco had not known much. 
All of them being sea-kings, and he alone des- 
tined to rule in Norway, his education had 
been wholly different from theirs; and being 
the youngest son, he had scarcely even seen 
some of his eldest brothers. There was one 
among them, Eric, who had made himself fa?- 
mous by his ambitious atid daring exploits. 
He happened to be on the coast of Norway, in 
his pirate vessel, when his father fell ill; and 
landing immediately, he went to the couch of 
the dying old king, who, as was but natural, 
rejoiced to see one of his sons near* his side, in 
his painful illness. Queen Gida, whose thoughts 
had fixed decidedly on Haco as successor to 
his father's throne, saw, with much sorrow, that 
Eric, who she knew was very crafty and de- 
signing, laboured hard to win his father's fa- 
vour, and prevail on him to set aside his former 
intentions, and select him to be his successor— 
but she could not prevent it. 

As king Harald grew weaker, which he did 
every day, Eric gained more and more influence 
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over him. Haco was far away, and his mother 
vainly tried to secure a ship and a messenger to 
apprise him of the state of affairs, and entreat 
him to return. Eric guarded the coast so care- 
fully, that it was impossible for any vessel to leave 
Norway without his knowledge; and the queen 
saw young Haco's inheritance transferred to 
his brother, without being able to interpose. 
Many a time did she watch for an opportunity 
of talking with the king alone, of entreating 
him to remember the son he had chosen and 
trained to rule the people, and not to disappoint 
them, since they all reckoned upon the return 
of " Haco the Good,*' to rule over them. But 
Eric was always present : he dared not leave his 
father, because he feared a better mind would 
return in his absence; and while he stayed by 
his side, he told him many falsehoods about 
Haco — how he was determined to make all the 
Northmen Christians, and force them to be 
baptized, against their will; and how king 
Athelstan had perverted him, and persuaded 
him to hate his old heathen father. And though 
queen Gida refused to believe all this> she could 
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not prifve that he spoke falsely : so the king 
weakly yielded to Eric's p'rayer> and calling 
some of his counsellors to his side, told them he 
wished them to think no more of Haco> but re- 
ceive his brother for their kingw Some of them, 
out of regard to their old monarch, promised to 
do so, and very shortly after this, Harald died. 

Eric's triumph, for awhile, was great at his 
success; not that he was happy at heart, for 
•cruelty and treachery had taken up their dwell- 
ing with him ; and neither on his midnight bed, 
nor at the feast, nor any where else, could he 
feel the peace of the good. Nor did any of his 
people love him ; nor did they cease to think of 
the bright young Haco, with his pleasant coun- 
tenance and frank demeanour, when they looked 
at Eric's suspicious and frowning brow. As 
time passed away they liked him less, and 
wished still more for his brother. Eric's guilty 
conscience made him restless; his restlessness 
made him irritable, and anger made him cruel. 
He offended and oppressed the people: then 
they became his enemies; and as they were 
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strongei^ than he, the tyrant Eric was obliged to 
flee from among them, and take refuge once 
more upon the sea« 

Little did Haco dream of all these events. 
He had now resided three years in England, 
and for a long time no tidings from Norway 
had reached him* Still that was no very sur- 
prising thing ; and though he had reason evei*y 
day to expect a summons from his father to 
return home, his time passed so pleasantly at 
the Saxon court, that he felt no impatience 
to be gone. And besides other inducements at 
Winchester, he had the pleasure of constantly 
seeing and talking with king Athelstan*s niece, 
the beautiful young Bertha, who was about his 
own age, and the fairest and most amiable of all 
the Saxon young ladies. From the time when 
Haco first saw her, he said in his heart that no 
one else could ever make him so happy as Ber- 
tha: and the more he saw, and the more he 
heard of her, the more he desired to obtain 
her promise to be his wife. Bertha did not deny 
that young Haco had gained her heart also ; but 
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she would have objected to the idea of going to 
live in Norway, and among heathens, if she had 
not known that Haco desired earnestly to make 
his people better, and bring them to the know- 
ledge of the true God, and eternal life: and 
then, as she had a high and strong love to her 
fellow-creatuifes, she felt that it would be a great 
blessing if she could help him in doing them 
good« When they talked together, which they 
often did, of Norway, it was always as the coun- 
try in which they were to spend their lives ; and 
when Bertha had given her promise to Haco 
that she would be his, she did not feel any fear 
of the voyage or the dangers, or falter the least 
in her purpose, being also greatly supported by 
her uncle Athelstan, who much approved of the 
attachment between herself and Haco. Nor 
had Haco the smallest doubt of his father's ap- 
probation, as an alliance with the king of Eng- 
land was reckoned a high honour. Thus mat- 
ters stood when the unexpected news arrived of 
king Harald's death, Eric s treachery, and the 
people's fidelity to Haco. Though the messen- 
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gere sent over by queen Gida pressed the young 
king of Norway to return with the utmost pos- 
sible expedition, Haco was so stunned by the 
sudden intelligence^ that he could not imme- 
diately reply^ or resolve to quit England. He 
and the lady Bertha were indeed betrothed ; but 
he feared it was too much to ask her friends' 
consent to their immediately marrying and re- 
turning to Norway : yet to leave her behind 
was so melancholy a thing, that poor Haco could 
not bear the thoughts of it But when he told 
his whole story to Bertha, and she learnt that 
it was right for him to go back to his people 
without delay, she cheerfully bid him not fear, 
for she was ready to attend him, the king giving 
consent, and to be a faithful helpmate to him in 
all his new duties. When Haco heard this his 
heart was relieved of its burthen, and he then 
gave free vent to his feelings for the loss of his 
father, which his other anxiety had checked for a 
time ; and over and over again he questioned the 
messengers, and made them tell him every par- 
ticular of king Harald's last illness, and of his 
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mother's looks and words. Indignation, too, 
rose in his heart against his brother Eric ; but 
this the gentle Bertha helped him to turn aside. 
After a few more days had passed away, young 
Haco received from Athelstan the hand of this 
fair young maiden; and he bore her away, 
scarcely less grieved than herself to leave the 
happy country where he had lived so long in 
peace, and made such true friends. In parting 
with them all, he had something affecting to say 
to each; but, next to the king, it grieved him 
to leave the prior. From his hands he received, 
however, a treasure, which he prized every day 
more — a, manuscript copy of the Gospels, which 
the prior had been for a long time occupied in 
himself transcribing. It was a solemn moment 
when the good man, putting this valuable prize 
into his hands, while the tears started into his 
eyes, implored a blessing on Haco's head, and 
earnestly chained him to read and meditate on 
the words of everlasting life. " As for thee, my 
daughter," added he, turning to Bertha, '^ there 
is, I trust, no need to repeat the charge to thee ; 
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yet thou art going into a land where thou mayest 
be a blessing> if thoU art what they who know 
the holy lamb of God should be. Keep this 
Gospel^ then, daughter, in thy heart and in thy 
life ; bind the commandments about thee ; go- 
vern thy house discreedy ; walk in the fear of 
the Lord, and, verily, thou shalt b^ blessed." 
And the old man turned aside his head, for he 
felt himself greatly moved, and went home 
to his priory ; the rest of hjs days being blameless 
mid full of good fruits, till it pleased God to 
call him to his rest. 

As for Haco and Bertha, they departed on 
their voyage for Norway that very day; and the 
vessel carried them safely to the kingdom over 
which they were to rule* But of their reign it 
is not our intention here to speak. A thousand 
years have passed away> dividing the living from 
the dead ; but time has not been able to blot out 
a fair name. And whenever we look back to the 
memorials of those times, it is always pleasant 
and refreshing to find the title of " Haco the 
Good V 
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" Tell me, grandmother, what song was that 
which you said your mother used to sing to you 
when you were a child — ^that song which made 
you so angry with the barons, and all their 
lordly brood.*' 

The little boy who asked this question was a 
bluff little peasant, who lived with his father 
and mother, and old grandmother, in a cottage 
on the borders of Sherwood Forest — and the 
time was the time of king Henry the Second. 

'' I would I could sing it ! I would I could 
sing it, my child !'' said the old dame, at whose 
knee the urchin stood. " It was a bold song 
that — ^but there are scarce any who know it now : 
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the more is the pity. It was about Hereward, 
the last true English knighf 

" But tell me about it, good grandmother. If 
you cannot sing it, say it: tell me who Here- 
ward was.*' 

" He was one of the people,'' answered the old 
dame, and she drew herself up very high ; '* one 
of the English, my child." 

*' The Frenchmen are still at the top of the tree^ 
The English are ever of low degree.^ 

We must not talk of Hereward to our mas- 
ters. Hush! I hear the keeper of the forest 
winding his horn." But the sound died away 
in the distance, and all was still, and the 
child again begged to hear about Hereward the 
Saxon. 

" In the reign Of St. Edward, whom we call 
the Confessor,** began the old woman, " there 
lived a good Englishman, holding a fair estate 
in that part of the country called Holland ; his 
name was Leofric, the son of Alfgar; his lands 
were of many acres, and the hall of his fathers was 
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known to every Englishman within many miles 
round, for Leofric of Brunne delighted in hos- 
pitaJiity^ and his heart and his house were open to 
the poor. And Leofric had a wife and one son, 
whom he loved as his own soul ; the name of his 
son was Hereward. It was a troubled time when 
Hereward was born. The English throne was 
filled by Hardicanute the Dane, and under that 
iron rule the poor Englishmen suffered most 
severely : many of them, flying from the cruel 
treatment of their tyrants, took refuge in the 
district of Holland, where Leofric lived. A 
great part of this district consisted of vast 
marshes and lakes, dotted with islands, and upon 
some of these islands were erected monasteries 
and abbeys, to which access could only be 
gained by boats or by raised causeways of earth 
and wood, connected with the main land. He- 
reward's father dwelt at no great distance from 
the monastery of the Island of Croyland. He 
could hear the mass bell and the voices of 
the monks, as they chaunted their different 
hymns, sounding across the waters. He was 
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on the most friendly terms with the monks^ 
and when the distressed English came to seek 
refuge in the monasteries of Hoiland^ he lent 
them boats, and assisted in transporting them to 
places of safety. They came, a scourged and 
suffering race ; and they hid themselves in the 
willow woods that covered these islands. Daily 
and nightly they besieged the monks in their 
houses, praying for alms, for food, for cloth- 
ing! And the monks did all they could for 
them; but still they were starving, and they 
perished, my son, by himdreds; yes, they pe- 
rished with hunger. And some of the poor monks, 
who could not bear to see their distress, and had 
no power to relieve it, took boat themselves, and 
bade farewell to their own islands and monas- 
teries for ever. 

** But Hardicanute died, and Leofric, who bad 
seen all the miseries which the sovereignty of the 
Danes occasioned, joined with Earl Godwin, 
and a number of other English, in driving them 
out of the kingdom; and Edward the Confessor, 
being of high English birth, was sent for into 
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Nonnandy, where he was then living, to rule 
over the people of EnglancL He married the 
daughter of earl Godwin ; and Leofric, among 
other English earls, was called to his court. It 
was there that young Hereward was hrought up 
— ^there he received the best education of the 
time. He was bold, handsome, and generous ; 
but he was quarrelsome too, and fiery. Over 
and over again his father was troubled with 
complaints of his violent behaviour. He could 
not bear rebuke ; and his fits of passion were so 
ungovernable, that Leofric constantly dreaded 
his engaging in the most fatal broils. 

*' At king Edward 8 court there were some 
young French nobles, against whom Hereward 
bad a particular animosity. He loved the Eng- 
lish, and he could not bear that foreigners should 
gain the favour of the king, and usurp all the 
posts of honour in the land. Every one saw 
that king Edward delighted in their company, 
rather than in that of the English: nor was it 
very wonderful, since his own mother was a 
Norman and he had spent the happiest part of 
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his life abroad. But they who knew how their 
poor countrymen had lately been trampled upon, 
could not forget it — could not bear to think that 
foreigners again should have the highest places 
in the kingdom : and Hereward, who had spent 
his first years among his poor, miserable coun- 
trymen in Hoiland, had the thoughts of them 
always fresh in his mind. Whenever the French 
nobles offended him, his blood boiled, and he 
scarce repressed the most opprobrious expres- 
sions. His father reproved him, his mother 
entreated him, and Hereward humbled himself 
and wept at their feet, for he loved them — no 
child ever loved parents more ; but on the next 
new provocation his spirit rose, and he struck a 
French lord, who had insulted him. Leofric, 
in the deepest distress, repaired to the king : the 
Norman was there before him, clamouring for 
vengeance. 

*' ' I do not come, my king,' said Leofric, ' to 
ask Hereward's pardon. Banish him! banish 
him from England, I beseech you : only grant 
his life.' 
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" The king, affected by the old man*s distress, 
immediately summoned Hereward to his pre- 
sence, and sternly lopking upon him, com- 
manded him, on pain of certain death, to leave 
his native country without delay. I cannot tell 
you hovir Hereward's mother hung on his neck 
and kissed him; how even his manly father 
wept, angry as he was with his passionate son : 
but there was one who pleaded hard for him 
with king Edward, and that was his gentle 
queen, Editha. Who has not heard of Editha, 
the beautiful daughter of earl Godwin ? 

* Lovely as the budding rose, 
Though on a thorny stem it grows.* 

'' But Editha pleaded in vain ; and when she 
found that Hereward's banishment was resolved 
upon, she called the youth to her side, and rea- 
soned with him on the danger and wickedness 
of his passionate temper. She laid aside her 
state as a queen, and talked with him as a 
friend ; and Hfereward opened his heart to her,^ 
and he owned his fault, but told her it grieved 
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him sorely to see that the king was not inclined 
to do justice to his English subjects. The tear 
started into Editha's eyes as she spoke, and she 
said, ' Think not, my son, that my love to the 
English is less than thine. Heaven is my wit- 
ness, they are ever in my thoughts and in my 
heart: but thinkest thou, that king Edward 
would love them the more, if I made his home 
a weariness with my complaints? Trust me, 
Hereward, the people of my fathers are ever in 
my mind ; and I forget them least, when least, 
perchance, I seem busied with them. But for 
thee, poor Saxon youth, thou must away to 
another land. Go to the Flemings, Hereward : 
they are kind and friendly. My heart tells me 
1 shall yet hear good of thee. Take this golden 
bracelet from Edith's hand ; and so, fare thee 
well, and God speed thee !' 

" And Hereward went He crossed the sea, 
and for a short space nothing was heard of 
him ; but that silence lasted not long. Fame 
soon brought to the ear of friends and foes, the 
name of Hereward, the noble Saxon. Wherever 
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there was an injured people to be succoured, or 
a proud tyrant to be humbled, they heard of 
him. First in every field of renown— the most 
graceful, the bravest, the most generous — ^his 
deeds were sung by the minstrels all over the 
land ; and the English peasants had him con- 
stantly before them — him whom they were not 
to see; for though Hereward had conquered his 
temper, and corrected his youthful excesses, he 
was still a banished man. After a few years^ 
however, Edward the Confessor died ; and Here- 
ward would have returned^ but his father en- 
treated him to remain abroad awhile longer, for 
he foresaw that fearful troubles were coming 
upon poor England. Hereward did as his fa- 
ther desired; the more willingly, because hei 
had married Turfrida, a Flemish lady, by whom 
he had one beautiful little daughter^ whom he 
could not bear to expose to danger, though l^is 
heart longed to show her to his father Leofric, 
and his mother Lucy. 

^' Meanwhile, king Harald mounted the throne 
of England. But William of Normandy had 

H 2 
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long conceived the design of succeeding king 
Edward; and pleaded an old promise^ long be- 
fore extorted from Harald— <-a promise that 
Harald would not oppose him in his project 
for conquering England. This promise, how- 
ever, Harald chose to forget, or to break ; and 
William, and hosts of French soldiers, came 
over to gain by force what could not be obtained 
by peaceable means. Earl Godwin was dead, 
and many of the bravest English were dead 
also. Queen Editha lived, but she had retired 
to a monastery in Winchester, and could do 
nothing but pray for her poor countrymen; 
and the French found the way prepared for 
them^ many of their countrymen having, as I 
told you, gained honours at the court of the late 
king. 

" In one great battle with Harald, the fate of 
England was settled. King Harald feU, and 
the flower of the people with him. Among the 
rest, fell Leofric, the father of Hereward. 

" It was a mournful and heavy time which 
succeeded to the battle of Hastings. The poor 
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surviving English, of name and rank, fled away 
from the conqueror, and many came to Here- 
ward, in Flanders, telling him all the ills they had 
suffered. And when he heard of his father's death, 
Hereward resolved that no power should keep 
him from England : he would cross the waters 
again, and visit the home of his childhood, and 
see his mother, and bring her back to live with 
him in Flanders; or he would stay and die with 
her. Accordingly, he prepared for his departure ; 
but another messenger came, and he heard ano- 
ther and a worse tale. King William had given 
away his family estate of Brunne, in Hoiland, 
to one of his foreign soldiers. 

''^ The thief! the usurper! the marauder! 
how dares he meddle with mine inheritance !' 
exclaimed Hereward in indignation. ' And 
where, then, is my mother ?' 

"' Thy mother is dismissed from thy father's 
hall,' answered the messenger. 

'' ' Ha! dismissed, sayest thou ?' 

'' ' Yea, truly ; these eyes saw her banished 
from that house. King William's followers are 
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men of speed ; and the French soldiers found 
no time to parley with the English widow/ 

" * Shame on him ! and where is she gone ?' 

"'To the monastery of Peterborough, earl 
Hereward.' 

" * Earl ! call me not earl ! Hereward is rob- 
bed of his birthright and title/ 

" Hereward repeated to his wife the sorrowful 
tale of his mother's exile from her home; and 
Turfrida heard it with deep and earnest at- 
tention. 

" ' Let us go to her, Hereward,* said she. 
' Let us go, forthwith. There must be many 
Saxons still who would gladly spurn the con- 
queror's yoke. Perhaps, when they hear a name 
so honoured as thine, they will rally round thee, 
and rouse up others to rebel.' 

" ' And dost thou not fear to go to England, 
Turfrida ?* 

'" No, Hereward ; I fear not for myself or my 
child. Your monasteries are yet secure, and 
my mother hath long desired to enter that of 
Croyland, so far famed for the holiness of 
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its Abbot and the virtue of the Abbess* I 
will speak to her of the enterprise even now.' 

"The lady In a, Turfrida's mother, passed a 
' great part of her time in devout exercises ; and 
the highest wish of her heart was to enter some 
monastery, where she might lead the life of a 
nun, and know no more of the world than she 
saw within the walls of a convent The dis- 
turbed state of England, therefore, gave her no 
distress. She felt very little for Hereward or 
Turfrida, or her grand-daughter. She thought 
scarcely at all of the poor English ; but she ea* 
gerly caught at the idea of visiting Croyland 
monastery, and ending her days under the pa- 
tronage of St. Guthlake. Her pleasure was soon 
made known. After that^ all the preparations 
for the voyage devolved upon Turfrida; but 
great as they were, and sorrowful as were the 
thoughts that sometimes oppressed her when 
she looked at her little girl, and remembered the 
dangers of the sea and the land, Turfrida did not 
shrink : her spirit did not fail. In the morning 
she cheered Hereward, and urged him on to 
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speed : in the evening she soothed his anxieties 
about his mother. 

** At length all was ready, the voyage was pros- 
perous, and the vessel bore them to Spalding ; 
and from thence proceeded towards Croyland. 
It was evening as they drew near, and the 
chaunt of the monks who dwelt in the monas- 
tery was heard far over the dii^tance. The green 
island rose from the expanse of waters, thickly 
covered with willows, osiers, and sallows. You 
scarcely knew where the water ended, and the 
dry land began ; for the water was green as a 
verdant meadow, and many beautiful flowers 
sprang up here and there ; while the wild-fowl 
sheltered among the reeds, or hovered over the 
water, or fished in the shallow wave, near what 
seemed the shore. 

''It was a peaceful scene; yetHereward did 
not look at it with a peaceful heart. A little far- 
ther on, and he pointed out to his wife the hall 
that was once his father s house ; but already 
the French had so changed its appearance, that 
he could scarce have known it again, but for cer- 
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taio well-known landmarks. They had turned 
it into a castle : it was walled^ and moated^ and 
fortified, whereas it used to be open and free 
of access to all. Hereward looked at it till he 
could bear the sight no longer, and then he 
turned towards the monastery. A boat wait- 
ed, ready to take them across the water; and 
they were soon at the island and at the abbey* 
door. 

" ' Shall I let them in, Father Abbot ? Shall I 
let them in?' said the porter, who had been 
eyeing them for some time through a latticed win- 
dow. 'They are not, surely, French. The inan 
hath a warlike look, but his countenance is that 

of the English. And behold ! how mournful his 

eye, even though anger be there. It cannot be 

one of our conquerors.' 

" ' Nay, he is a friend.' answered the abbot. 

' Thou must surely admit him.' 

" ' But if all who are friends be admitted here, 

good Father Abbot,' said a poor monk, ' how, 

pray, are we to live ? I trow we have friends 

enough to starve us all.' 

H 5 
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" * Now peace^ son. I tell thee we inust^ by 
all means^ care for the stranger and needy.' 

" ' For the matter of that,' muttered the monk, 
' I am not a stranger, but needy enough. Hea- 
ven knows. What is to become of us ? Here are 
the French, driving away our cattle, and forcing 
us to live upon bread and water ; and then come 
the English, and take away the half of that 
Bad times for us, brother Benedict : bad times,' 
added he, as he slunk off to his cell. 

'' But the abbot, meanwhile, had caused the 
door to be thrown wide open, and went down 
himself into the hall, to receive and wel- 
come his guest 'I know thee not, stranger,' 
said he; ' but I receive thee in the name of the 
Lord. Thy companions, and the babe in its mo- 
ther's arms, surely proclaim that thine errand is 
not hostile.' 

" ' We would speak with thee alone, reverend 
father,' said Hereward, when he had kissed the 
abbot's hand ; and the moment the door closed 
upon the porter and an attendant monk, he 
could restrain his feelings no longer. He burst 
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into tears> and said : ' I am Hereward, who used 
to sit upon thy knee, when he was a little child.. 
Dost thou not remember me, Father Abbot ?' 

'" Hereward ! the son of Leofric ! It is ! it is ! 
Yes, I do remember thee, my poor son; and 
thou art come here, to the English land, where 
thou hast now no home. And this is then thy 
child. Blessings upon thee, my babe !' And the 
abbot laid his hand upon the young child's head 
and blessed it.^' 



" But that is not all, grandmother : thou hast 
more to tell me of Hereward. Did he do no 
more than this P" said the English boy to his 
grandmother, as he stood at her knee, looking 
up in her face. 

'* Yes, he did much more ; though it was or- 
dered that the English should fail, and the 
French prosper. Those were cruel tyrants, my 
child. I scarce dare tell thee now, lest some of 
their children hear me.*' 
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« Come into the forest^ grandmother. Cannot 
you tell me under the shade of the oak-tree ?*' 

" No, not in the forest. I dare not tell thee 
there. We will stay within, and make fast the 
door, and speak very low," 

And, having done so, the old woman began 
again. 

*' Hereward had a sad tale to hear from the 
Abbot of Croyland. His poor mother was dead. 
She had, at first, been treated with some little 
kindness and respect by the soldier to whom 
king William had given her house and estate. 
He begged her to remain under the same roof,, 
as long as she could do so with comfort; showed 
some deference for her years and rank ; and al- 
lowed her to retain her own female servants. 
But this Frenchman, whose name was Raolf, 
had a neighbour, another follower of king Wil- 
liam, who was of a terribly cruel, harsh, op- 
pressive disposition. This was Ives TaiUebois, 
lately created baron of Spalding. Oh 1 he was, 
indeed, the scourge of the English! For many 
miles round his dwelling there was no peace. 
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nor hope of peace, for the conquered people* 
He delighted in wounding their pride ; stirring 
up their anger; and then, when his provoca- 
tions had driven them into some imprudent 
acts, he would seize the opportunity of reveng- 
ing himself in the most ferocious manner. He 
would set his dogs to worry their cattle: he 
would tell his men to wound them, to hreak 
their limhs, or hunt them into the fens. The 
poor people were nearly broken-hearted. They 
were very careful not to give this great lord any 
ground for offence. They never dared to speak 
with him without bending one knee to the earth, 
because he was a baron, and they were only 
English churls ;' but it was all in vain. He chose 
to be angry with them, and he was angry. I 
will tell thee how he treated the poor monks of 
Croyland abbey. A few of them dwelt in a 
separate building, called a cell, on • the main 
land, near the causeway leading to Croyland. 
This cell was unfortunately situated close by 
the great man's gate; but it belonged to the 
abbey. Ives Tajllebois wished to possess this 
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building, and to people it with monks from 
Anjou, his native land. Not being able to gain 
his purpose so quickly as he wished, through 
direct application to the king, (for there was still 
some sense of justice in the conqueror,) he let 
loose all his artifice and cruelty against the poor 
monks themselves. He lamed their horses and 
oxen, killed their poultry and sheep, and beat 
their servants. They endured as much and as 
long as they could; but at length, one morning, 
at early dawn, the cell was found empty. The 
monks had taken with them their books and 
their sacred vessels and relics, and shaken the 
dust from their feet against the oppressor, and 
were gone over the waters to Croyland abbey, 
for shelter and peace. Thus the baron of Spald- 
ing carried his point, and put foreign monks into 
the dwelling of the Saxons. 

'' It was he who had persuaded Raolf to turn 
the mother of Hereward from his dwelling. 
How he did so, I cannot tell ; but certainly it 
was a cruel deed— 'too cruel for the naturo of 
Raolf alone to have performed. The Abbot of 
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Croyland told Hereward the whole; and that 
abbot was a good man> and would not lie. 
And, while he was speaking, Hereward grew 
very pale, and trembled with anger. Could a 
son hear of a mother being turned, late at even- 
ing, from her own door, without being moved ? 
Moreover, the baron of Spalding's followers 
were in the way, and they would not let her go 
to the abbey of Croyland, which was the nearest 
place of refuge. They drove her, with taunts, 
from that path, and no roof sheltered her old 
head that night ; but the next morning a poor 
countryman, who had found her out as she 
wandered through the country, guided her to 
Peterborough, and there the Abbot Brand, who 
was Hereward's uncle, took her in. But she 
never , recovered the sorrow and toil of that 
night ; and died, and was buried by the side of 
her husband Leofric, in the church of the mo- 
nastery, a few days afterwards, 

" And this was the story which Hereward 
heard from the Abbot of Croyland. And Tur- 
frida heard it too ; and while she looked, first at 
her husband and then at her child, the colour 
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went and came : she felt that Hereward was a 
man and an Englishman, and that he was in 
duty bound to help his poor countrymen to free 
themselves from their cruel conquerors; but 
she knew that the Normans were very strong in 
arms, and the English scattered and feeble, in 
comparison. She looked again at her child, 
and again at its father ; thought of the Flemish 
land, full of comfort and plenty, from whence 
they came, and wished that Hereward had not 
been bom an Englishman, that they might have 
dwelt in peace and quiet in her father's country, 
and not heeded the French. But Turfrida was 
a generous, noble woman; and when she read 
in Hereward's eye his purpose to stay and help 
his countrymen, she quieted her spirit, and pre- 
pared herself to strengthen him in doing what 
was right." 

" And her motJier ?*' 

" I do not know any thing more of her mo- 
ther, except that she spent the rest of her days 
in the monastery of Croyland. I do not know 
how she lived, nor how she died. 

'' As for Hereward, I cannot now tell you 
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half his brave deeds. For full five years he 
was a thorn in the conqueror's side; and the 
only wonder is, that king William suffered him, 
at last^ to live. But that king, though often 
severe, was merciful, in comparison of many of 
his followers ; and when he could restrain them, 
which was not often in his power, he showed a 
desire to be gentle towards the English chiefs; 
for he could not but feel that they had been 
cruelly wronged, and that kindness from him 
might make his own throne more secure. No 
one struggled against his power more stoutly 
than Hereward; and to no one did the king 
show more mercy. But I am going on too 
fast. 

" When Hereward had determined to join 
those among the English who were still in arms 
against William, he resolved also to go through 
the ceremonies of knighthood, according to the 
old English customs ; because he knew that the 
brave men with whom he was going to unite 
himself, would like better that he should follow 
the customs of his native land, and because be 
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was, himself, attached to them. This ceremony 
of English knighthood was a religious consecra- 
tion of the soldier to the service of Almighty 
God; and it was a custom then jeered at by the 
French, whose knights were made, not by the 
hands of a bishop, and amid the prayers of the 
church, but by a king or a soldier. But the 
English manner was this : when any one wish- 
ed to be made a true knight, or miles, he was 
to make humble confession of all his sins, the 
evening before, to some reverend priest ; and to 
pass the whole night in the church, alone. 
Then, in the morning, he heard mass, and of- 
fered his sword on the altar. Then the priest 
was to bless the sword, and fasten it round his 
neck ; and having received the holy sacrament, 
he might arise and go his way, a true knighf 
" And did Hereward do all this ?" 
''Oh, yes! thou art but a child to hear of 
such things; but there is a bold song about 
him, and about the ^bbot Brand; for Here- 
ward went to Peterborough, * the golden city,' 
that he might be made a knight by his uncle.'' 
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" And did he stay the whole night in the 
church ?" 

" He did ; and it was^ doubtless^ a sad and 
trying night to him. It was evening when he 
reached the monastery ; and the Abbot Brandy 
who expected him, and was a very stern old 
man, w4uld not give him any thing to eat, after * 
his day's journey, because it was usual for 
knights to fast the evening before their con- 
secration. And he took him into the church, as 
soon as day departed, and left him there alone, 
with only a small lamp to light up the dull 
walls. Hereward looked around him, and could 
see the altar, and the pillars, and the heavy 
round arches, and the grand table, and the 
crucifix. He remembered all these well; for, 
when a boy, he had often visited the monastery 
of Peterborough. But there was a spot within 
those walls which he wished and yet dreaded to 
see. It was the tomb of his father and mother. 
He carried the lamp in one hand, carefully 
shading it from the currents of air; and he 
slowly walked around, trying to discover the 
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place. Nor did he search long in vain. The 
rays of the lamp fell upon a spot of newly 
up-turned earth, over which was no memorial ; 
hut beside it was a grave of earlier date; 
and above it was a stone, bearing the name of 
Leofric of Brunne. This, then, was his fa- 
ther's tomb : the adjoining one, doubtless, his 
mother's/' 

"Poor Herewardl he must have felt sorrow- 
ful then." 

'' Indeed he did ; and the lamp went out, and 
left him there in darkness, and alone. Many, 
many thoughts came to his mind that night; 
the kind mother who had cared for him, before 
he was able to think for himself; who had loved 
him and pleaded for him, when he did not de- 
serve it: and his father, who had looked so sor- 
rowful, though severe, when they parted; and 
they were both dead and gone, and the Nor- 
mans had slain them. Then the recollection of 
the gentle queen Editha came to Hereward*s 
mind. She was still living, but retired from 
the world, in a monastery. Did she pray for 
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the poor afflicted English ? Oh! how her heart 
must grieve^ when she heard of some of their 
holiest men^ driven from their churches or hotises^ 
and forced to hide themselves in the woods 
and marshes^ from the conquerors; and to think 
that the foreigners had even dared to break 
open the tombs of the English martyrs^ and 
scatter their bones to the wind ! But the Eng- 
lish must struggle once more against this 
tyranny^ and it was to help them that he came 
hither; and how did he long for the day to 
dawn, and that long night to be over ! It was 
ended at lengthy and the stem Abbot Brand 
finished the ceremony. Hereward was now a 
knight. His sword, which had been laid on the 
altar, was by his side; and he went forward, 
ivithout delay, to the Isle of Ely, where a great 
many of the chief English were gathered to- 
gether. There was Edgar, the Atheling, the 
real heir to the crown; and Stigand, late arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and Frederick, abbot of 
St Albans; and many, many more. And there 
-were women and children, who came for refuge; 
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and thither were brought the vestments^ and the 
rich vessels and ornaments^ used in some of the 
churches. There were other treasures, too, my 
child. King William and his new bishop/ Lan- 
franc, had endeavoured to get into their posses- 
sion all the English copies of the holy books, 
wherein the priests read of the Blessed One, 
and that which he did and said. They hated 
the Englishman's tongue, and they wanted to 
put out the very memory of it; so Lanfranc 
tried to take away the Scriptures, in English, 
from them. But the bishops concealed some of 
* these treasures, and they, too, were can-ied to 
Ely : and now, was there not enough to rouse 
the people to a stout and gallant defence? 

" They would have held out much longer, in- 
deed, but for the treachery of the monks of Ely; 
but, as it was, Hereward, during three years, re- 
sisted, in this little spot, all the might of the 
conqueror ; not that he remained in the island 
the whole time, for on several occasions he ap- 
peared, where least expected, and gained victo- 
ries over the Normans. He regained his house 
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and lands, and drove the usurper Raolf com- 
pletely away. On another occasion, he was 
very successful. His uncle, the Abbot Brand, 
died, not long after Hereward had received 
knighthood from his hands ; and king William 
sent another abbot in his place, whose coming 
the poor monks dreaded extremely ; for this new 
abbot was a soldier, one of the king's rough 
followers, and he had treated the inhabitants of 
another monastery very harshly. Whenever 
the brothers ventured to remonstrate with him, 
he used to call for his soldiers, and chastise 
them for their audacity. Hereward heard of 
his intended coming, and was indignant to 
think that there should be -such a successor to 
his uncle Brand ; and in his mind, he speedily 
formed a plan for disappointing the new abbot. 
He knew there was no chance of the monks be- 
ing able to defend themselves, and he doubted 
their fidelity to the English cause; therefore he 
could think of no better scheme, than that of 
carrying off the treasures of the monastery, be- 
fore the Normans came, thus disappointing Ab- 
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bot Torauld's hopes of finding abundance of 
wealth in 'the golden city.* Accordingly, the 
very evening before the abbots expected arri- 
val, and, indeed, while he was actually at Spald- 
ing with his French troops, Hereward and his 
men made a sudden descent upon Peterborough; 
and, in spite of all the prayers and lamenta- 
tions of the monks, (who were much more dis- 
tressed at losing their treasures, out of the mon- 
astery, than at having them put into the hands 
of a foreign abbot,) completely stripped the 
building of every thing valuable, leaving no- 
thing but bare walls and an empty larder to the 
greedy Normans. They climbed to the cruci^ 
fix, and they took the crown of gold from the 
image of our Saviour, and they took the foot- 
stool of red gold from under his feet : and they 
climbed up to the steeple, and brought down the 
cope which was hidden there : it was all of gold 
and silver. They also seized two g^lt shrines, 
and nine of silver; and they carried off fifteen 
great crosses of gold and silver. And they took 
so much gold and sQver, and so much treasure 
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in money^ and robes^ and books^ that no man 
can compute the amount : saying, they did this 
out of their allegiance to the monastery; and 
afterwards, they betook themselves to their ships, 
and went to Ely, and there they secured their 
treasures.* 

*' Many of the churchmen of the day were ex-r 
tremely angry with Hereward for this robbery, 
regarding it as a dreadful sacrilege; and one 
bishop went so far as to excommunicate him: 
but he seems to have made his peace with them 
after a time, and they all acknowledged that 
he was one of the bravest defenders of the £ng^ 
lish. 

"Another daring deed of Hereward s is re- 
corded. Very soon after the adventure I have 
been relating, Ives Taillebois, the fierce baron 
of Spalding, proposed to the new Abbot Tor- 
auld, that they should undertake together a 
M^arlike expedition against Hereward and his 
!English. Now, though Torauld was a boastful 

•Saxon Chronicles. — ^Miss Gumey's Translation, p. 216. 
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and quarrelsome man^ he was, by no means^ so 
courageous as Taillebois; and though he could 
not well refuse the baron's proposal, he deter- 
mined to let him go first into every danger. 
When they reached the place, where they had 
reason to expect Hereward and his men were 
concealed, (which was a wood of willows on the 
borders of the Isle of Ely,) Taillebois immedi- 
ately, and without any precaution, entered this 
wood with his troops, while the abbot halted be- 
hind. Meantime, Hereward, who had perfect 
information of their proceedings, no sooner 
knew that Taillebois had advanced so far, than 
he came out on the other side of the wood, and 
made as much haste as possible towards the 
place where Abbot Torauld was waiting, and 
consulting with his men whether it was' time to 
follow the baron of Spalding. 

Great was the terror of that abbot and the 
French, you may suppose, when, all on a sud- 
den, and before they had time even to utter 
a word, they found themselves surrounded 
and disarmed by Hereward and his followers 
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The whole business was done in perfect si- 
lence; and as these English were much more 
numerous than the French, in attendance 
on Torauld, the latter were all seized and 
bound and carried away prisoners to the 
camp, before Taillebois had half explored the 
wood, in which he was searching vainly for 
Hereward." 

''And did Hereward slay the abbot and his 
followers ?" 

" No, my child. No one has accused him of 
8uch barbarous deeds ; he only kept them prif 
soners,till they had paid three thousand marks 
for their ransom. The English wanted money 
for their defence ; they did not need cruel acts. :^ 

" But the time came when no bravery nor skill 
could avail any longer. King William grew 
tired of the long contest with the English of Ely, 
and he determined to come himself, and not to 
leave the Fens till he had quite subdued the 
people. He surrounded the camp, by land and 
by water; he began making a causeway on 
the western side, and pushed on the work with 

I 2 
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such diligence, and with so many men» that it 
was plain the isltod would soon be joined to 
the main land by an isthmus broad enough to 
admit of a very terrible attack from the French 
army. But still Hereward grew braver and 
bolder. One day the Conqueror held a council 
of wajr for the purpose of deciding on the best 
mode of attacking the English, as soon as the 
causeway should be completed. A little while 
before the council met, two or three fishermen 
came to the camp, offering eels and other fish, 
which they sold to the French. It was so com- 
mon a thing for the fisliermen to come and go 
when and where they pleased in the camp, that 
the soldiers took no particular notice of these 
men ; little did they think that one of them was 
Hereward, who had disguised himself, in order 
to be, if possible, within hearing of what might 
be proposed in the council. Concealed behind 
some part of the drapery of the king's tent, he 
learnt the whole plan. There he saw king Wil- 
liam, and his general, Bellensis, and the baron 
of Spalding, and other men of name and rank^ 
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and heard them settling their schemes for the 
destruction of the Saxon. He saw king Wil- 
liam's hrow grow very dark^ and his eye kindle 
with anger as he spoke of the trouhle these re- 
bels occasioned him ; and it grieved Hereward's 
heart to learn that the Conqueror meant to be 
very harsh towards them when he had gained 
the victory. But most of all it concerned bini 
to find that some> whom he thought true Eng- 
lish^ were traitors. There he heard that the 
monks of Ely, and their abbot, had tried to 
make their own terms with king William, and 
were willing to give up himself and all his 
friends, if they themselves might be spared ; but 
the Conqueror seemed by no means in good tem- 
per even with them. Then Ives Taillebois stood 
up, and proposed, with a very solemn face and 
gesture, a plan of his own, for the certain con- 
quest of these rebels. He had sent, he said, to 
his own land for a very -famous witch, or sorce- 
ress, whose spells never failed of success; and 
she was just arrived, and ready to attend on the 
king's pleasure. If hismajesty would butallowher 
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to go before the anny, and curse the English, 
there could be no doubt of victory ; and William 
thanked him, and accepted the aid of the sor- 
ceress. 

" Hereward did not stay to hear more. He 
feared the council would break up, and he be, 
by some means, discovererl ; but he knew enough 
to determine him what to do ; and, though sure 
that the island must soon be taken, he would 
not allow it to be conquered without another 
struggle. He therefore stationed some of his 
foUowere, disguised as fishermen, in different 
places, concealing them among the reeds, with 
directions that they should set these reeds on 
fire whenever the signal was given ; and just at 
the time when the French thought themselves 
certain of victory, when the causeway was com- 
pleted, and a part of the army actually in the 
island, and the witch just brought up in a sort 
of wooden tower, flames burst out in every di- 
rection, behind the invaders, and down to the 
water's edge, and along the wood-work of the 
causeway, which was covered with flags and 
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reeds. The wooden tower too caught fire, and 
the poor sorceress herself, and many of the 
French^ perished in the flames, unable to escape 
across the burning ruins of their path to the 
island. 

" But this was Hereward's last attempt. The 
king soon repaired the causeway, and miserable 
was that day for the English, on which he cross- 
ed it with his conquering army. Then were 
the people crushed indeed beneath the iron yoke* 
and neither youth nor age found mercy. And 
Hereward fled, not because he feared to die ; but 
because he still hoped for better days. He went to 
Malcolm, the king of Scotland, and tried to stir 
him up in the English cause. But years rolled 
away, and the Norman sat still more ffrmly on 
the throne ; and though the English did not love 
him better, they saw it was an evil and a hope- 
less thing to strive any longer ; and the best 
men among them counselled Hereward, for his 
country's sake, and for the love of peace, to sub- 
mit, and strive to serve the English no longer 
by the sword, but by kinc and wise counsels. 
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However, as time went by, king William grew 
tired of constant warfare, and was willing to 
make an offer of peace to one of the bravest of 
the English. So it came to pass that the Con- 
queror sent him a message, saying that he was 
welcome to keep his father's lands, provided he 
would live peaceably thereon, with his wife and 
child. And Hereward laid by his sword and 
^is spear, and passed the rest of his days in re- 
tirement; but he kept his English heart, and 
never forgot to befriend the poor and afflicted 
of his people. And he and his wife, and, after 
them their daughter, all lived and died at 
Brunne, and were buried in the monastery of 
Croyland* 
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" Come hither, come hither, my son! The 
Frenchmen seek for thee. God knoweth what 
I have suffered within this hour! They say that 
Bagot, the king's ranger of the forest, is slain, 
and that thou-^but I told them they lied — art 
one of the murderers. God guard thee, my son! 
Where must I hide thee from their fury ?'* 

" Mother, if it were not for leaving thee, I 
would say, ' let them come and do their worst,' 
for the days of the dwellers in this land are only 
" sorrow, sorrow continually. But I did not slay 
Bagot : this hand hath not touched him. Never*- 
theless, that I did see the fray, and know who it 
was that harmed him, I do not deny." 

*' Woe is me, my son Godwin ! then what 
shall be done P To say thou sawest the deed is 
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enough for these bloody men. Why didst thou 
go in the way of the evil doers ? Why didst 
thou not leave them in their anger?" 

" Mother! how could I? I went in peace to 
Edith's dwelling — ^to the dwelling of my be- 
trothed. Her father and brother were within, 
and we talked together as friends : on a sudden 
I heard the ranger's horn, as if near at hand, 
and the sound of his footsteps quickly followed. 
And what dost thou think was his errand ?" 

" I know not." 
; '' Nay, th^u may est guess. It was to drive 
Edith and her father from the dwelling they had 
reared and dwelt in so long: it was to turn 
them houseless into the forest, and unroof their 
cottage, and seize their swine and cattle for the 
Frenchmen. Thou knowest Edith's young bro- 
ther, Gurth ; his blood boiled within him as the 
ranger spoke, and as he prepared, with three or 
four of his followers, to begin his work. He 
stayed not, not for a moment, to parley with 
Bagot. The ranger, indeed, saw him not, for he 
stood darkened by the shadow of the wall, in 
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the innermost part of the dwelling; hut /beheld 
him seize his bow, and before I could grasp 
his arm, or pray him to pause, the arrow was 
on the wing, and it sunk deep into the heart 
of the ranger. He gave one groan as he fell, 
and expired. His followers were struck with 
terror and surprise, and they fled. Edith 
screamed aloud in agony; and her father, 
Leofric, sternly rebuked his son for his rash- 
ness. As for me, could I do other than seek 
their safety P I bethought me of that little cell 
in the heart of the forest, where once dwelt 
the holy hermit Cedric. Not yet has the Nor- 
man reached it, so secret is the way, and so 
closely is it beset with thorns and underwood. 
Thither I led them, and there have I left them, 
for the present, in safety. Nor do I fear for them, 
only that Gurth is so rash and hot, and Edith 
so fearless, when her fathers life is in peril. 
Should they leave that abode, they will be 
seized, doubtless.'* 

" Nay, I think they will be safe. But for 
thee, Godwin, there is fear indeed. Oh! where 
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shall I bide thee ? They will be here again, 
and they will try thee, by tortures even, to gain 
knowledge of the marderers." 

" I have thought of that, mother; and not 
because I fear them; but because of peril to 
all of us. I know I must away and hide for 
awhile. If I am seen here, it will be believed 
that Leofric and Gurth are still nigh. Better 
for them and thee too, that I should share their 
concealment" 

"But to be here alone, Godwin — ^to know 
thou art in danger — ^to sit in this dwelling and 
hear the French blood>hounds howling after thee; 
how can I bear it ?'' 

" Mother, listen. I will leave thee but for a 
day : in a few hours I will provide, if it please 
heaven, a place of safety for thee ; only, for all 
our sakes, be but quiet this one night They 
will not harm thee: they know thou couldestnot 
do murder. I dare not tell thee the plan I 
have devised for thee ; only rest quiet this night. 
I shall be nearer at hand, perhaps, than thou 
thinkest" ' 
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*' Well, go, go quickly. I know thou wilt 
uot forsake the mother that bore thee.'' 

" Shame on me, if I did, mother ! Thou 
knowest not how hard it is to leave thee ; but I 
know no other way." 

'* Then stay not longer, Godwin. God will 
protect me, and thee too, I trust." Godwin 
brushed a tear from his cheek as he kissed his 
mother, and turned hastily from the door. 

The mother of Godwin was a poor widow, 
dwelling on the borders of the New Forest 
Her husband had been a Saxon thane of some 
renown in his day; but when king William 
had conquered the land, Ina could not bear to 
see his countrymen so hardly dealt with. He 
pined away and died, leaving his widow and 
her son Godwin to struggle through the world 
alone ; and indeed they did struggle sorely, for 
their lands were given, on Ina's death, to a 
neighbouring baron, and the only compensation 
they were able to obtain^ was the poor hut in 
which they now dwelt, and a small piece of land 
adjoining. Even for this poor privilege they were 
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obliged to do service to the king, by feeding and 
taking charge of some of the royal dogs, kept for 
the cfaace. Godwin's mother, by the time in which 
our story begins, had suffered so much, and be- 
come so indifferent to life, that her spirit was 
greatly subdued. But for years after the death 
of her husband, her heart was filled with all the 
bitterness of hatred against the Normans ; and 
she was continually bringing fresh trouble upon 
herself by befriending the sworn foes of the 
foreigner. 

The Saxon women were, to the full, as angry 
and resolute against their new masters as their 
husbands and brothers, and their assistance 
against them was not to be despised : they in- 
vented a hundred little stratagems to tease and 
vex the Normans. If a troop of the latter had 
to pass through the forests, the women helped 
the men to block up the paths, by drawing 
trees and boughs across them ; they drove away 
the cattle, and stopped their supplies of pro- 
visions. In all these modes of harassing the 
enemy, Godwin's mother was as well skilled as 
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any of her neighbours. Neither had her heart 
given itself to the mild spirit of the doctrine she 
professed to hold dear, for as yet revenge and 
rancour made her bosom their home. But years 
passed by. Time laid his hand upon her; and 
though, even now, she did not yield to a better 
master, she felt how ill anger becomes grey 
hairs, and wrestled against her rising passions. 
She stayed quietly at home, and went not in the 
way of those who vexed her; she even would be 
civil to a Norman traveller, if such an one, 
losing his path in the forest, crossed her way, 
and required her help. Above all, she suffered 
the gentle Edith, the maiden of her son God- 
win's love, to plead with her against hatred to 
the foreigners, and listened patiently when 
she spoke of Him who was meek and lowly of 
heart. 

On the evening of the day in which Godwin, 
as we have related, had unwillingly left his 
mother, she sat over the dying embers of her 
fire, thoughtful and sad. The Normans had 
not returned — ^the small sound of the curfew 
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bell awaking her from her reverie^, admonished 
her to put out her light and retire to rest. But 
though^ accustomed to obey this summons, she 
hastily darkened the room, the moon shone 
brightly under the door, and through a chink 
in the poor clay walls, and the old woman still 
sat on her low stool, unwilling to seek sleep. It 
seemed as if the dogs, who lay on the floor of the 
hut near her, partook of her disquiet, for they 
too were restless, and sometimes their low growl, 
and uneasy, listening attitude, betokened their 
consciousness of some disturbance at no great 
distance. At length a low tap was heard at the 
door of the hut, and the dogs sprang up ; but 
did not bark as if a stranger s foot approached. 
" Who stands without?*' asked old Bertha, 

" A friend," answered a female voice. " Do 
let me in, good mother." 

''That should be Edith's voice! Blessings 
on thee, Edith! Thou, at such an hour! Why, 
girl, our stoutest Englishmen would hardly dare 
to venture through the forest after curfew, and 
it is now near midnight.*' 
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" How I came here, mother, He only who 
guided His people through the wilderness can 
say. Once, methought, I saw the shadow of a 
Frenchman across the path : I would have wel- 
comed the savage wolf, rather ; and my breath 
failed, and my limbs refused their office, and I 
said in my heart, ' Lord, let me not fall into 
their hands!*" 

" And thou didst not meet them ?" 

'' No, And my heart grew bolder. I sept 
up a short and earnest prayer to Heaven. I 
thought on the lions* den, and the burning, 
fiery furnace: my strength returned to me; I 
walked through the tangled paths of the forest 
at midnight, as if it had been the beaten track 
at noonday — ^my limbs quailed not. Dost thou 
trace terror in my voice ?** 

" I bless God, no. But for what dost thou 
come, and where is Godwin ?** 

" That I know not ; and yet I suspect he tar- 
ries not far from hence. But, for the purpose of 
my coming, I will disclose it Dost thou not 
know, good mother, that the aged queen of St. 
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Edward^ that Editha^ whose name I bear^ is my 
godmother ?*' 

" I know it indeed. But what of that?" 

" Her will I seek in this trouble. My father 
knows that the Conqueror holds that saintly 
queen in honour, far above all the English 
dames of renown. Of late it is well known he 
hath visited her in St Mary's Abbey at Win- 
chester, and hath desired her prayers. That 
she hath also made intercession for some of our 
poor countrymen, and with success, is known. 
King William is ill in health, and, though 
cruel still to our race, he is sore afraid of offend- 
ing a holy person like queen Editha.^' 

" And thou wouldest go to Winchester, 
then ?" 

" Yes, truly, without delay : and implore 
such aid for my father and brother." 

" Well, maiden, it is not ill advised. But 
thou shouldest not go alone. And I too, should 
plead for Godwin. May we not go together ?" 

" Surely," answered Edith ; *' that is what I 
could desire, if thy aged feet could carry thee 
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on so far; but I dread the weary way for 
thee." 

" I will lean upon thee, my daughter, and 
thou must cheer me with thy voice, when I am 
faint. I have not thy faith and love: yet I 
think I shall not fail : at least, let me try; thou 
canst but leave me to die a few days the sooner 
in the forest** 

It was then settled, that, at the first dawn of 
day, they should set out on the road to Winches- 
ter ; and dame Bertha made her little preparations 
as well as the darkness permitted. She knew 
where to find food for the dogs, and took care 
to leave them well 'supplied. She furnished 
herself with a bag containing oaten cakes and 
dried bacon, and she pressed Edith to eat be- 
fore their departure. The night soon wore away, 
and the young maiden, concealing her head and 
the greater part of her face, in the large folds of 
her hood, and drawing the kirtle closer across 
her breast, followed her aged friend across the 
threshold of the low entrance to the hut 
They stood for a moment without, looking at 
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the parting clouds, even now reddening in the 
east. 

'' It is time, quite time/ said Edith. " Let 
us walk, however, gently at first ; not as those 
who are hurrying from pursuers.*' 

" I know every path through the old forest," 
observed Dame Bertha» after they had pursued 
their way for some time in silence : " and as for 
that part which king William hath lately planted, 
it cannot be hard, methinks, to find, even though 
the old landmarks are gone. Only let us reach 
the abbey of Rumsey, if possible, ere night-fall, 
and all will be well.'' 

** Ah ! there it is that we may find a friend 
also," said Edith. *' Is not the princess Edith 
there ?" 

" Hush, daughter ! not Edith. Do not call 
her so." 

'' But such is her name, mother.'* 

'* That is true. But the Conqueror hath new 
named her. She is now the princess Matilda, 
and is to marry his son — ^Harry Beauclerc, they 
call him. And it is said, she doth not resist the 
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new name and change : not that she hath ceased 
to be English, but that she believes she can 
better serve her people by compliance.*' 

" And does she love Harry Beauclerc ?" 

" 'Tis said so, and that he is worthy too ; and 
would be kind to our people, if his father and 
brother. Red William would let him." 

** Oh, that Red William ! Men do say he is a 
monster in human shape. The Conqueror is 
hard and merciless in his anger, but Red Wil- 
liam is sordid and cruel ; and it is said he is a 
blasphemer too. Mercy upon us, if ever he 
should come to the throne! But, mother, we 
must on. And now tell me, is there no way by 
which we can avoid the town of Ringwood ? 
for there, I heard yesterday, this very Red Wil- 
liam is with his men in arms.'* 

The old woman shook her head. " I fear not, 
my daughter : I, at least, know no other way ; 
but we will see." And again they walked on in 
silence. 

The early part of the journey had been plea- 
sant and cheering: the birds sang, the bright 
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sun darting through the leafy branches, made 
every dewdrop sparkle. Herds of swine, 
tended by some coarse rustic swain, were seen 
making their way through other paths, to regale 
themselves on the acorns that fell from the lofty 
oaks; and sometimes the travellers were greeted 
by a woodman, who, with his strong axe on his 
shoulder, had set forth, at early dawn, to his 
work. The wild flowers sprung up by thousands; 
the deer bounded before them — no sound of 
the savage wolf at this hour. To crown all, they 
had hitherto escaped meeting any hunting par- 
ties. Towards noon, however, they began to 
draw nigh the new-cleared and new-planted 
part of the forest ; and though many old trees 
were scattered over the landscape, the patches 
of open ground were numerous, and Edith and 
her aged friend regretted the protection of the 
thick forest. 

They were now within a mile of Ringwood, 
and Edith saw, as she looked at the old woman, 
that she needed rest and refreshment. Strug- 
gling, therefore, with her fears of entering the 
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town^ she proposed that they should pause at the 
first hostel, and followed Dame Bertha with a 
tolerahly firm step, towards a rising ground 
which overlooked the town. '^ Let us rest here 
a moment, my daughter/' said the dame, as they 
gained the ascent A glance towards the town 
was enough; it was filled with the gay and 
warlike Normans. Here they bestrode their 
noble steeds, and rode up and down the streets, 
as if bent on humbling the conquered race; — 
there their minstrels sung Norman ballads, or 
played their merry pranks for their master's 
amusement. If a Saxon peasant, or trader, 
ventured along the way, it was foitunate if he 
passed without an insult. 

" My daughter ! my daughter !*' exclaimed 
poor Bertha, wringing her hands, in an agony 
of terror, " how shall I take thee through that 
riotous host!" Edith did not reply; but her 
cheeks grew pale, and her limbs trembled. '* I 
cannot bear it; we must seek out some other 
way, Edith. Better to die in the forest, than 
meet the Franks in their pride and insolence. But 
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how to find out the path to Rumsey ?" Edith's 
courage revived^ as the hope of avoiding Ring- 
wood returned. " Fear not, mother/' said she; 
** let us turn into the forest again, and rest under 
the tree by the brook we saw yonder ; then we 
shall be refreshed, and perhaps we may meet 
some kind woodman who wiU direct us how 
best to travel onward." 

Fear and dislike of their warlike neighbours 
gave strength to our travellers. They hurried 
back on their way ; and though the sun was hot, 
and Godwin's mother was much fatigued, they 
soon gained the shade of some spreading trees 
near the margin of a small brook. And here 
Edith bathed the feet of her aged companion 
in the cool water ; and, gently wiping them, in- 
vited her to lie down on the soft grass under the 
tree, and made her lay her head upon her own lap. 

" I could sleep, Edith, methinks," said tbe 
old woman^ '* if thy voice lulled me to rest. 
Sing, my daughter: sing one of the Psalms; 
but sing low." 

Edith obeyed, and chaunted forth, in the cu&- 
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tomary manner, <Hxe of the Psalms. For awhile, 
the dame accompanied the singer hy the motion 
of her hand ; but as Edith proceeded^ sleep grar 
dually overcame her, and the Saxon maiden 
saw that she no longer was conscious of the 
harden of her song : yet still Edith sang on, 
fearing lest the cessation of her lulling melody 
should waken her companion; and having 
finished two or three of her most favourite 
Psalms, she passed into one of the ballads of 
her native land. It was a sort of lamentation 
over the miseries of the country, and the cruelty 
of the conquerors; and deplored the slothful- 
ness of those who ought to have been their de- 
fenders. Edith knew nothiug of courts; nor 
had she had any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the refinements which it was said 
the French had introduced. They might be 
the means of doing some good to the land, per- 
chance ; but this she could not comprehend. All 
she knew, was, that the people of her own 
country were turned out of their dwellings, and 
spoiled of their honours ; that foreigners ruled 
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over them and trampled them to the dust; and 
the counsellors of her childhood too, the in- 
hahitants of the religious houses, some of whom 
Edith, with good reason, held in veneration, 
were expelled from their monasteries, or obliged 
to sue for bread to the insulting Franks. 

No wonder if Edith often sang to herself, in 
sorrow and indignation, the songs of her native 
land. No wonder if her voice swelled with in- 
dignant feeling as she sung the praises of some 
chieftain of old among her people. And so it 
did now, as she sat in the greenwood, with the 
head of Godwin's mother resting on her knee; 
and longer, perhaps, she would have silng, but 
for a slight rustling in the boughs of a neigh- 
bouring tree. It might be a human being — ^the 
very woodman she wished, or the Norman she 
did not wish, to see ; or it might be but a timid 
deer. Her eyes steadUy bent on the spot, Edith 
sat quite still, but the song was over; and in 
another moment a Norman huntsman stepped 
from behind a tree, with an easy, and yet not a 
rude, uncourteous jesture* Edith, though con- 
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fused and startled, pointed anxiously to the 
sleeper on her knee, and whispered a few words 
of apology to the Norman lord ; for so she 
deemed him. '* I cannot rise, my lord, to do 
thee reverence," said she : ** this ancient friend 
is sorely fatigued, and needeth repose.'' 

" I do not want thee to do me reverence," he 
replied, in his own tongue, which Edith too well 
understood ; " but I heard thy song, and its 
tones pleased me. Wilt thou sing it once 
more ?" 

<*^That song," whispered Edith, " was no song 
for a Frenchman, my lord." 

'* Yet I like it. Let me hear it again." 

Edith obeyed, and repeated the song, though 
in a lower and more tremulous voice. 

" And now, maiden," said the hunter, '* may 
I not know thy name and errand P Thou art 
much too young, and too pretty, methinks, to 
wander about and sing English songs in the 
forest Tell me, where art thou going ?" 

Edith felt herself in the power of the hunts- 
man ; but there was something in his manner 
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that took away much of her usual dread of the 
Normans, and she instantly resolved to throw 
herself on his generosity. '* I will speak simple 
truth, my lord/ she began ; and she told him 
her history, and her intention of going to Win- 
chester ; first hahing at Rumsey Abbey, in order 
to see the princess Matilda. ' 

At the name of Matilda, the Norman started. 
'* No one in this realm," said he, " knows that 
noble princess better than I, Thou dost rightly 
in going to her ; and no harm shall happen to 
one who seeketh her, while Harry Beauclerc car- 
rieth this good sword ! Be still, good maiden/' 
he continued, (for Edith, startled at this hasty 
disclosure of his name and rank, was about to 
rise and kneel before the son of her king :)' •* I 
am no more than a plain hunter of the forest 
now, nor perhaps ever shall be ; but if ever I 
rule over thy people, I trust neither the princess 
Matilda, nor her countrywomen, will find me 
the more a tyrant for being a Frenchman. BDt 
see ! thy mother waketh. I wiU hide me for an 
instant." 
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" Oh, how oft have I longed to be able to bless 
one Norman !" said Edith to herself. '* Blessed 
be He that hath read the desires of my 
heart!" 

Godwin's mother awoke refreshed, yet still 
feeble. ''Did I not hear a voice, my daughter? 
I thought I heard a voice as I awoke, and it was 
not thine.'' 

*' Truly, thou heardest aright A stranger was 
here but now, and his speech was friendly." 

" A stranger, and yet kind to our race! Oh, 
no! believe it not, my daughter. The thing 
cannot be. They are all alike — all cruel and 
crafty." 

'' The aged are not always the nearer truth, 
good mother, for all their wisdom," said the 
Norman, reappearing. " Thy daughter hath 
trusted me, and trusted not in vain.*' 

^' List, mother !" said Edith, in a low voice. 
" It is prince Henry." 

Godwin's mother, as we have seen, carried 
about her d. bitter hatred to the Normans ; but 
the immediate neighbourhood of a king's son. 
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and especially of prince Henry, who, thoagh a 
Norman, was beloved by the English, inspired 
her with a most garrulous loyalty. This was 
not very acceptable to the prince; and hastily 
brushing aside the black locks which thickly 
shaded his brow, " Good mother, good mother^'* 
said he, "bended knees are many among the 
people of this land ; but few faithful hearts. A 
little less outward show, and a little more in- 
ward truth, would be better." 

'*Nay, prince Henry," said Edith, gently, 
''our people kneel because the iron yoke is 
upon them; but kindness only can win the 
heart; and small store of that has yet been 
proffered to them. Did but one Frenchman, 
out of mauy, speak to us English as thou hast 
done this day, thy father would soon reign over 
faithful and loving subjects. Go to Ringwood, 
and say whether it be not safer for the weak to 
shelter among the beasts of the forest, than 
among the foreigners in their pride." 

" It may be so," he replied. " But thy er- 
rand, maiden. Thou canst not, by any means. 
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reach Rumsey this night There are yet ten 
long miles hetween thee and iV 

" Foi^ve me, my lord ; thou speakest as a 
friend, and Edith trusteth thee. Knowest thou 
no hut in the forest, where we may bide in 
safety?" 

Prince Henry paused. *' Such a hut I know, 
about one mile from this place ; but to direct 
thee to it were but an idle mockery. Darest 
thou take me for thy guide ?'' 

Edith's look of entire and simple trust was 
sufficient answer; and the Norman stayed for no 
more, but moved on, somewhat too quickly, in- 
deed, for the aged Saxon woman ; yet, though 
hasty, and for the moment unthinking, it seem- 
ed he was soon sensible of his neglect ; for on 
turning round and observing her panting and 
tired form, he slackened his pace immediately, 
and even offered the old dame the support of his 
arm. 

"Cheer up, good mother!" said he, "we shall 
soon reach Cedric the woodman's. Now," he 
continued, '' though Harry Beauclerc cares not 
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to magnify his own merits^ he is right glad> for 
thy sake, fair maideni that it was with him, and 
not with Red William, or Mad Rohert, his bro- 
thers, that ye have met Red William hunts in 
the forest to-morrow; bat I will take care he 
goes not the northern way. Ye shall have clear 
passage to Rumsey. And to speak agaiA of 
thine errand, fair maiden: I dare net offer much 
hope. The nobles are bent on preserving the 
forest-laws, and the death of the ranger is an 
evil example; but thou art right in going to 
Winchester. I will join in intercession with 
queen Editha; though, as yet, I am little in 
these realms, being only Harry Beaaclerc, 
whom the fierce William Rufus holds in dis- 
dain. However, I will do what I can. But here 
is Cedric's hut* Ho ! Cedric, my old friend of 
the forest ! hrt within ? ho I** And the prince, 
receiving no immediate answer, applied his 
hunting-horn to his lips, and blew a merry 
and spirit-stirring blast, which made all the 
forest ring. " Ho, Cedric !" he ccmtinued, 
striking his foot impatiently against the door. 
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"open thy doors quickly, ho! to thy king's 
son," 

The door at length slowly opened from with- 
in> and an old woodman put out his head, im- 
ploring the prince's pardon for his long delay. 

"Truly long, indeed," said prince Henry. 
" One would think thou hadst heen dead and 
buried; and yet, I think me, thou wert not even 
asleep, Cedric." 

At the first opening of the hovel-door, the eye 
in vain strove to penetrate the abyss of smoke 
and dirt in the interior of the dwelling; but the 
quick glance of the prince, as the smoke gradu- 
ally cleared away, enabled him to detect the 
r^uains of a larger fire than ordinary, which 
seemed suddenly to have been extinguished on 
their coming; and a savoury smell was also 
wafted from the same quarter. In confirmation 
of all these suspicious appearances, the young 
Norman's eye fell upon a dog, busily employed 
in devouring a fresh-cut slice of venison. " Now, 
Cedric, thou knavish forester!** he exclaimed, 
seizing the woodman by the belt, while he look- 
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ed at bim with an expression of comic triumph^ 
" I have often suspected thee of rogue's tricks, 
but now I have caught thee in the very fact; and 
do know and certify, that thou and thy dame art 
guilty of killing and eating the king's deer. 
Moreover, I testify that thou art a glutton, and 
eatest thy dainties alone. How happened it, 
that when I came to thy hut, hungry and tired, 
this morn, thou couldest find nothing for me but 
a bit of mouldy bread and some water?" 

The sly expression of the forester's eye, as he 
listened to the Norman, showed a tolerable con- 
viction that he thought he had not much to fear 
from his present g^est. '* Verily, prince Henry," 
said he at last, " I do believe I wronged thee by 
not trusting thee. It sits light on the conscience 
of an Englishman to snare the red deer in the 
forest ; but I would not, for the world, wrong a 
kind-hearted youth by suspecting he would be- 
tray me." 

" Well, well, I wUl not betray thee. But be 
wary in time, Cedric. Harry Beauclerc hath 
seen much of the craft of thee and thy fellows ;^ 
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and, if ever he is king, will know how to look 
after the deer more sharply than even his father 
■l^ath done." 

''First give Englishmen room to be honest, 
my lord," answered the old man, " and then' do 
what pleaseth thee; but, with a starving and 
houseless people, thou wilt hardly escape the 
doom of reigning over thieves." 

" No, nor hardly then, I fean But now. 
Cedric, I have caught thee feasting on the for- 
bidden food; and thy life is, as thou knowest, 
forfeit to the law. Nevertheless, I pardon thee, 
on condition thou supply this maiden and her 
mother with food and lodging to-night, and 
g^ide them toRumsey Abbey betimes to-morrow 
mom. A kind, good evening, gentle maiden," 
continued he ; '* and to thee too, ancient dame. 
Commend me to the princess Matilda. Say what 
thou mayest of Harry Beauclerc's care of her 
countrywomen; and tell her he envies them, in 
that they are going to look on her bright eyes 
before him." So saying, and slightly touching 
his hunting-cap, he abruptly departed, whistling 
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a hyely French air, before Edifl. or her oompa- 
nion could offer a word of thanks. 

'^ A gentle youth that/' said the woodman's 
wife» who had hitherto remained silent, and 
somewhat startled. 

« 

'^Yes, and a brave one;" answered Cedrie. 
" England hath some small hope yet in him. 
I trow there is not another lordling or knight^ 
of all king William's followers, from whom I 
should have had pardon for this day's work." 

*^ Did I not tell thee, what a danger thou 
broughtest upon thyself, Cedrie? Was ever 
such a daring churl as thou, to make me cook 
thy venison, here, at such a time of dayP It 
should be done ere sunrise^ man; no other hour 
is safe." 

** Safe ! we are never safe, waking or sleeping, 
at home or abroad! When we starve, they call 
us lazy curs; when we snatch a morsel of food, 
they come down upon us with their forest-laws, 
and put out our eyes, or slay us on the spot. 
But, good woman, thou art a pretty housewife; 
thou sayest not a word to the poor tired travel- 
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lers. Come, maiden, here is still some food 
left; eat, and refresh nature.** 

Edith thanked him, but said she had rather 
not eat of the venison, which had cost him so 
much peril, and would sup on the cakes, still 
left in her bag^. The old woman was not so 
scrupulous; and reproached her companion for 
not partaking of their meal ; but Edith bore it 
meekly, and felt, in her heart, no wish to touch 
the savoury, forbidden food ; though the law 
might be hard, which forbade her to do so. As 
both Goodwin's mother and herself had kept 
watch the preceding night, they slept soundly, 
till the forester aroused them in the morning. 
" Good speed to us on our way, friends;" ob- 
served he. ''My wife dreamt, last night, she 
had a burning candle* in her hand; we shall 
surely prosper after that : but we will eat first, 
and sing our matin song;'' and Cedric issued 
forth in search of fresh water from the spring, 
while the travellers prepared for the day s jour- 
ney, and the woodman's dame spread their re- 
past. When all was done, and they had chaunt- 
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ed a psalm, and said a prayer, the forester led 
them on towards Rumsey. 

There is no occasion to trouhle our readers 
with any account of the journey this day, which 
was easily and safely performed ; and the hour 
of noon found our travellers arrived at the ab^ 
bey gate, where Cedric left them, exchang^g 
thanks and wishes, and many blessings. 

Rumsey Abbey was one of the most flourishing 
religious houses of the time. Founded by Ed- 
ward the elder, the son of king Alfred, for the 
abode of Benedictine nuns, its first abbesses were 
all of royal birth ; and its present head was Christ- 
ina, cousin to Edward the Confessor, and sister to 
Edgar the Athding, the real heir to the crown, 
which William of Normandy had usurped. And 
here dwelti &s has already been said, the prin- 
cess Matilda, the object of Harry Beauclercs 
love, the future queen of England's future king. 

But king William and his elder son, Rufus, 
had no such designs for Matilda. Twice, 
already, had the Conqueror received offers of 
marriage for her, from different Norman noble* 
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men; and willingly would he have bestowed 
her hand on one of his favourites : but^ whether 
she loved prince Henry too well, or whether the 
abbess Christina, who was very desirous of her 
becoming a nun, prevailed on the king to post- 
pone her marriage; certain it is, that, till the 
death of Red William, she remained secluded in 
the holy abbey of Rumsey. 

It was there that Edith and her ancient 
friend were now to seek her. They had never 
seen the princess, except at festivals, in the 
church of the abbey ; but the Abbess Christina 
bad long and well known Godwin's mother: 
and Edith's name, as the god-daughter of her 
venerable relation, queen Editha, was familiar 
to her. It was, therefore, with much interest, 
that she heard the story of their misfoUunes, 
and errand to Winchester ; and heartily did she 
commend Edith's judicious purpose. ^' It is 
no new thing, my daughter," said she, " for the 
£^nglish to seek that sainted lady; and while 
yet her days are spared on earth, she will be- 
friend them: but as for the lady Matilda> she 
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hath no power at all with the Conqueror. Poor 
child ! it is all I can do to keep herself from 
harm. Yet thou mayest see her: she hath a 
kind hearty and will fed for thee;" and the 
stately ahhess, ringing' a small stiver hell; which 
stood on the tahle, by her side, ordered one of 
the nuns to conduct Edith to the lady Matilda's 
chamber; while Bertha still remained^ by her 
own desire, in the abbess's apartment. 

Matilda was a maiden of dazzling beauty; 
one of the fairest of all England's fair ones. 
She was clad in the garb of the nuns; and when 
Edith entered, had even a piece of black stuff 
thrown over her head, like a veil; but as soon 
as the door was closed, she threw this aside, 
and appeared with no other covering on the 
head, than that usually worn by Saxon ladies 
of rank. She siniled, as Edith's eye followed 
the black disguise, thus removed from her 
features. " I have not taken the veil," said she, 
''nor do I mean it; but my aunt Christina 
is never easy when I am without it; and scolds 
me heavily, if I lay it aside. She fears the 
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Frenchmen, I believe, who are ever ready to 
tea^ and disconcert giddy young women; and 
wants me to draw their notice t» little as possi- 
ble. And in truth she i^ right ; only I hate to 
wear the garb of a nun, when I am not one in- 
deed. But now te^l me, young Englishwoman,' 
what dost thou want with one who can so little 
aid a friend, as Matilda?'' 

"Aid I can hardly look for, lady," said Edith. 
"I did, indeed, purpose to pray for thy • good 
offices with one, whom we deemed powerful; 
but providence hath already largely befriended 
me; and all I ask of thee are prayers and kind 
wishes. But we have a tale for thy private 
ear.*' - • - - . 

'* Say on, good maiden.*' And Edith related 
the history of her forest adventures, and dwelt 
on the kindness, and generosity, and honour of 
the young huntsman ; while the princess utter^ 
ed expressions of admiration. 

**I would I knew that one generous French- 
man/' said she: ''I know, indeed, another; but 
two such are more than I looked to find." 
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" Perbaps> lady, that otber may be near of 
kin to bim wbo protected as in tbe forest. 
Pardon me ; but I betbink me of a message to 
the princess Matilda." 

Matilda started; and ber look of surprise and 
lively pleasure, told Edith that Harry Beauclerc 
was not, indeed, indifferent to ber. '* And what 
message did that knight send to Matilda?'* 
asked she. 

'' He bade me commend bim to his lady, to 
his dear lady, be said; and charged me to say 
all I could of bim. He bade me say that he 
would aid thy countrywomen, at tbe hazard of 
life and the royal favour; and, in all things, prove 
himself thy true knight and loyal servant." 

'' r believe, indeed, he is true and loyal,** said 
tbe princess, colouring again with pleasure; 
'^but thou hast well done, maiden, to tell me 
alone this tale. My aunt Christina has no 
pleasure in hearing of prince Henry. She bates 
all that race ; and when I venture to speak of truce 
between Frank and English, she scoffs at, and: 
rebukes me. I lead a weary life here, maiden.'* 
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Edith looked rounds and remembered how, 
full of awe and delight, she had oflen regarded 
the cloistered walls, and arched door-ways and 
windows of the abbey. To live here, sheltered 
from danger, and devoted to God, had often 
seemed to her the height of happiness ; and she 
had inwardly reproached herself for preferring 
Godwin and the hut in the forest. 

"I have not strayed in the woods, or gathered 
the wild flowers alone, since I came hither, 
three years ago," sighed Matilda. "These arches 
are, indeed, nobly reared; but they are not 
alive and growing, like the meeting arches of the 
forest. And the nuns sing sweetly ; but often, I 
fear, not from the heart. And though we talk of 
peace, there is much hatred here; and much 
talk, too much, of English and French, and all 
their cruel strife. Listen to me, Edith,** she 
continued ; '' the time may come, when Matilda 
shall be free to choose whether she will make 
a bond of peace between the English and the 
foreigner. Will the English hate her, thinkest 
thou, for that union ?" 
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^' The bad may hate ; but the good will bless, 
lady. Sore tired is the land of anger and- cruelty! 
Sore grieved are the servants of the cross ! And 
if Edith lives when Frank and English aie 
joined together in brotherhood, that day will be 
blessed indeed." 

. " Aye; but it is far, far distant — perhaps never 
to come : yet it is much to fed, that if it should 
come, some few hearts may bless me. But, hark, 
maiden ! the mass bell : I must attend in the cha- 
pel presently. Dost thou go to-morrow mom ?'' 
" If Heaven please, my lady." 
" Well, go ; go quickly to Winchester. But 
stay : shouldest thou see prince Henry, tell bim 
I thank him well ; and trust he will still be the 
helper of all who need him. And, stay ; give 
him this ring as a token that thou hast delivered 
thy message aright.'^ 

Edith saw the princess no more, for by the 
next dawn they were again on the road to Win- 
chester. 

•X- •)» ^ -if « -it- 

Great was the stir and bustle in the roysd 
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city of Winchester, or Winton, on the day of 
which we are now to speak. King William 
himself was there; and there were some, even 
among his own immediate followers, who liked 
his coming no hetter than it was liked hy the 
Saxons; for the state of affairs was this. Wal- 
kelin, the new hishop of Winchester, a friend 
and relation of the Conquerors, had just then 
grievously offended his royal master, hy taking 
undue advantage of a liberty rashly granted him 
by the king, touching the use of timber from a 
certain neighbouring forest. The bishop had 
set his heart on rebuilding the ancient cathedral 
in magnificent style; and William gave him 
leave to take as many trees from the adjacent 
wood of Hempage, as he could cut down and 
carry away in three days. But Walkelin, pur- 
suing his advantage to an unwarrantable extent, 
assembled all the woodmen of the country, and 
setting them to work, entirely cleared off the 
-whole beautiful forest, within the stipulated 
time. In vain the Conqueror raged and stormed 
-^the wood was gone, the bishop had defrauded 
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him^ and William turned in to his castle> in one 
of his most wrathfdl moods. At this juncture, 
by one courageous act, Walkelin not only saved 
his own life, but conciliated the goodwill of his 
master towards the work. He put on the garb 
of a menial servant, and having, in that dis- 
guise, obtained admittance into the royal pre- 
sence, he threw himself at William s feet, and 
pleaded so eloquently, and painted in such 
striking colours the greatness and glory of 
the future building, that he quite disarmed the 
king's resentment, and even succeeded in 
interesting him in his plans. Nor did the bi> 
shop leave the castle without a promise, that 
William would give his opinion the next day, 
in person, on the projected plans. 

On that day, accordingly, and, as it happened^ 
just as our travellers reached Winchester, the 
royal party, all richly mounted and caparisoned, 
attended by the bishop, arrived at the gate of 
the cathedral. The streets were thronged with 
spectators, and Edith s old companion timidly 
enquired the way to St. Mary s Abbey, of a re- 
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spectable-looking burgess, who stood at the door 
of bis house; while Edith herself^ having 
marked the answer^ ventured yet further to ask 
the meaning of the crowd at the cathedral. 

" The king. Dost thou not see the king ?" 
was the reply, almost in a whisper. 

" The king here ! I never saw king William !" 
exclaimed Edith> in a hurried tone. 

** Stand up by this portal, my maiden, then ; 
the women all love to look at a king. There, to 
the left of the bishop, that portly man in armour — 
is king William : see, he is going to alight" And, 
as he spoke, the king, slowly and cautiously, as- 
sisted by his attendants, dismounted. He seemed 
to walk with difficulty, and paused 'to take 
breath every few paces. The scourge of the 
Saxons was himself subdued: powerful and 
massive as his frame might once have been, it 
was plain that he was now feeble, almost, as a 
child. 

" That king William !'' whispered old Bertha 
to her companion. " How changed since I saw 
liim last! See how heavy and languid his tread! 
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My daughter, never shall king William behold 
that stately pile rebuilded; his head will be laid, 
in the dust, and his glory given to another 
first.'' 

'' Hush, mother! and look to the right of the 
king ; it is prince Henry ! — ^I am sure of it !" 

*' Nay, he is very like ; but be not too sure. 
His countenance we cannot behold, and in 
shape and size his brother Robert resembles 
him/' 

" It is he, mother ! and I think his eyes fell 
upon us but now. Good sir," continued she, 
addressing the friendly citizen, " tell me, if 
thou canst, whether there be any more of royal 
blood in that company?" 

" Why yes. Seest thou not one yonder, 
straggling, as it were, apart from the rest — that I 
believe to be William Rufus ; though, unless I 
could see his red locks, I cannot be sure; but 
there is one I cannot mistake — ^there is Harry 
-Beauclerc." 

" Thou knowest prince Henry, then ?" said 
Edith. 
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*' Yes, truly I do : and I trow he would not 
deny that he knows Sigbert of Winton, master 
of the mint; he hath also been well pleased to 
call me honest Sigbert many a time^ and to 
come himself to the mint^ and con over my fair 
coin. Trust me, he knows I am none of your 
roguish money-clippers. Ill will they fare if 
ever prince Henry cometh to the crown. Soft! 
I do believe he cometh, even now, to speak to 
xne. Thou mayest see him near, and hear his 
voice, perhaps." 

With a beating heart Edith had observed her 
forest protector slipping through the crowd, and 
drawing near the spot where they stood ; and as 
fae approached the steps,and she heard him accost 
Sigbert, she gladly recognised the voice of the 
prince; but^he appeared not to notice her, and 
beckoning the citizen, they walked together in 
conference to a litde distance. 

Meanwhile, poor Edith's conspicuous station 
on the steps of the door proved no very pleasant 
one. The royal party having finished their sur- 
vey of the cathedral, were about to mount their 
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horses^ while the soldiers proceeded to clear 
the way of the idle crowd, in no very gentle 
manner. They seemed utterly careless of the 
lires of the common people, and rode up 
and down, brandishing their spears, and pricking 
to the right and left, with the most complete in« 
difference towards every thing but the business 
of making a clear path for the king, Edith 
turned pale and trembled ; but Godwin s mother 
could not repress her rising passion, and mut- 
tered strong expressions of anger and hatred 
against the oppressive soldiery, Every word 
was heard by her companion with extreme ter- 
ror. " Mother, dear mother!" she whispered, 
" for Godwins sake be quiet — be calm: all is 
lost if we provoke them." And for a minute 
Bertha was still; but, unfortunately, a fresh 
provocation added fuel to the fire of her wrath. 
A Norman horseman guided his steed, in the 
most brutal manner, right across the path of a 
timid child, and overthrew it; and before its 
agonised mother could dart forward to rescue it, 
another passed over its mangled form, and coxxi- 
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pleted the work of death. A loud murmur of 
indignation hurst from among the hitherto 
quiet people; yet still the soldiers rode on^ 
totally indifferent to the matter^ and, among 
them, William Rufus was even conspicuous for 
the heartless, contemptuous disregard with 
which he spurred on his charger. Wrought 
upon, beyond all thought of prudence, the mo- 
ther of Godwin could bear it no longer. " Cow- 
ards ! knaves ! base French !** she exclaimed, 
and clenched her outstretched hand, while she 
drew up her form to its greatest height: '' Cow- 
ards ! that come to trample on the babes of this 
sorrowful land ; evil be your fate, and the fate 
of your children after ye \" The tone of Bertha's 
voice was harsh and loud, and her figure and 
action, her grey hairs scattered by the wind, and 
her extended arm, grasping her staff, attracted 
the attention of the soldiers. '* Dost thou curse 
us, witch ?" exclaimed one of them, making a 
sudden move towards her ; but at that moment 
of danger a friendly arm interposed. Prince 
Henry and Sigbert, who had but retired to a 
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short distance, hearixtgi the mnrmnr oif .the 
people, had immediately returned, and the for- 
mer roughly bade the soldiers proceed,, and not 
stop to parley with any one. Then, staying bat 
to see that his orders were obeyed^ he darted 
across to join the royal party, sprang on his horse, 
and was soon out of sight. Meanwhile Sig- 
bert hastily opened his door, and whispering 
a few words to Ediths pushed the old woman, 
with little ceremony, into the house, and foUow- 
ing her, beckoned her companion also in, and 
closed the door. " Thou- wouldest make but an 
indifferent citizen, good woman>'' said he to 
Bertha, whose eye and gesture still bespoke her 
wrath, *' if Uiou canst not bear the insults and 
injuries of thait host for a few minutes. We 
people of Winton are so used to them, that we 
learn patience from necessity. However, it is 
my charge to keep thee out of mischief. Prince 
Henry hath told me a little of thy history, and 
that of this jnaiden ; and when the crowd hath 
dispersed, I propose guiding ye both to St. 
Mary's Abbey myself. In the meanwhile, rest 
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ye yonder/' pointing to seats in the hall, or anti- 
room. " I will be here speedily." 

Edith and her companion did as the kind 
master of the mint had desired; hut they were 
not left alone long, for presently appeared the 
sprightly form of a round, ruddy-looking damsel^ 
the daughter of Sigbert, who had taken it into 
her head to bear them company, till such time 
as her father should have dispatched his busi- 
ness with a pressing customer. She made her 
entry, bustling and smiling, and requested the 
travellers to accompany her into a more priyate 
apartment, which was fitted up in a manner 
that testified both to Sigberfs wealth and his 
love of comfort. An abundance of gilding 
bestowed upon the massive tables, stools, and 
couches, soil cushions of down, covered with 
rose-coloured silk, gaudy tapestry suspended 
from the walls, a marble side-table covered with 
gold and silver cups and bowls, all impressed 
£dith and her companion with magnificent 
ideas of the possessions of the worthy master of 
the mint. And they were not mistaken ; for the 
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money-coiners of Winchester, employed in the 
royal mint, were among the wealthiest of king 
William's subjects, certainly the richest of the 
men of native birth; 

Pretty little Rowena, Sigbert's daughter, was 
very curious to learn the history of her father's 
strange guests; but it happened, unfortunately 
for her gratification, that she had scarcely been 
able to pay the proper compliments, when he re- 
appeared, and announced himself ready to ac- 
company them to St. Mary's Abbey. At sight 
of his daughter the good man frowned for a mo- 
ment, and then said : '' Rowena 1 there is no cur- 
ing thee of this prying mood> I saw thee peering 
out of the window but now, to look at the French- 
men ; and now thou must come, unbidden, to vex 
these poor travellers by thy questionings. Go, 
girl, go: perhaps I may have more to say 
anon." 

'* And may I not go too, to the Abbey, fa- 
ther ?" said the young girl. " It is so tiresome 
working for ever on that tapestry. Do take me 
with thee : I will make fast my hood and kirtle. 
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and walk by thy side as quietly as if I were 
fourscore/' 

" Nay, daughter, nay ! I hare weighty busi- 
ness to-day, and cannot take thee with me. 
Another day, perchance." 

" Yes, so it is, ' Another day,' and * To-mor- 
row, perhaps :' and so it will always be. Thou 
dost not love my company, father, as I do 
thine." 

'* Silence, Rowena! I have no time to talk 
with such a chatter-box now. I will return 
again very shortly: be my good child till 
then." 

** Well, come soon then, father ; but I would 
thou wouldest take me, in truth.'' 

** I cannot, indeed I cannot now, my daughter. 
Trust me, the reasons are many;" and kissing 
the maiden, Sigbert consigned her to the care 
of her old nurse, and set out with our travellers 
towards the abbey of St. Mary's. 

Silently the worthy citizen marched forward, 
leading the way, and, with full hearts Edith and 
her friend followed. It surprised and startled 
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them as they drew nigfa^ to see that the royal 
horses, and attendant knights, were stationed at 
the gate of the abhey. 

*' I do believe the king is now within, 
conferring with the holy queen Edithal" ex- 
claimed Sigbert. "Was ever snob a blessed 
omen ! Now, maiden, thou art favoured in^ 
deed! If we can but get thee into t^ royal 
presence, that thou mayest tell thy tale in 
such c(»ttpany, I scarcely doubt thou mayest 
succeed* If prince Henry were but nesr !*' 

" And he u near, good Sigbert/' said a 
voice, close at hand. " I have but now been 
to seek thee. There is not a -moment to lose, 
for the king hath nearly ended speech with 
queai Editha, and she hath said her say; and 
never wooes his presence, thou knowest, except 
when it is to do good to the people. How hap- 
py that my father thought to halt at the abbey 
this morning !" 

" And doth king William know my tale ?" 
asked Edith. 

" He doth. I myself saw queen Editha this 
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morning, and prepared her to be thy mediator ; 
but I dreamt not then that the king would so 
speedily visit her. Doubdess, she hath spoken 
to him, for her heart was touched, and tears 
rolled down her old cheeks, as I told her of thy 
father's peril, fiat come, come quickly ; thou 
must plead for thyself." 

" Alasl good prince, I am not fit to speak to 
thy royal father." 

" But thou musty* bluntly said the prince. 
*' Leave thy old friend here, to stay below with 
Sigbert, and come with me to the queen's apart- 
ment.^' 

'' I will, then, my lord ; and the God of mercy 
prosper me." And Edith followed him, with a 
firm step, through the winding passages of the 
abbey, till they arrived at a door> which, being 
suddenly thrown open, the portly form of the 
Conqueror himself appeared, just issuing forth, 
having taken his leave of the queen. 

" Pardon, royal sir,'* said the prince, throw- 
ing himself in the way, and bending his knee to 
the ground : ** may it please your grace to tarry 
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but for one moment. This poor friend of the 
g^ood queen Editha imploreth the liberty of 
pleading her cause^ and it is one that brooks 
not delay." 

King William paused — and though not appa- 
rently well pleased at the obstruction, consented 
to be led back to the seat he had quitted ; while 
poor Edith, throwing herself into her royal god- 
mother's arms, forgetful, that moment, of the 
king's presence, wept for the first time since the 
commencement of her undertaking. The good 
old queen soothed and comforted her: then^ 
turning to king William, '' This, may it please 
your grace," said she, " is the maiden of whom 
I spake but now. Her tears must plead for her, 
I see — she loreth her father too well, to be full of 
words when his life is in peril." 

'' This, then, is the daughter of him who has 
basely murdered my ranger,'^ said the king, 
sternly. 

** Royal sir," said Edith, hastily lifting up her 
head, which had rested on the queens shoulder, 
" they that said so had false tongues and hearts.'* 
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*' How 80, maiden ?" 

" My father never harmed the ranger. I 
affirm and can prove, if it be necessary, that he 
did not so much as speak a harsh word to him. 
For my brother Gurth, I dare not plead other 
than guilty. Yet this I can say : the deed was 
not done in malice, but in sudden rashness and 
passion. Bagot came upon us, as we sat peace- 
fully in our house, and cruelly threatened us. 
He knew we had not offended in aught, but 
had lived, as all can testify, a life of quiet and 
patient toil. He gave us not a moment to pre- 
pare another shelter; but began, himself, to pull 
down and spoil our poor dwelling. Then my 
brother's passion rose. He seized his bow, and 
sent an arrow to the ranger's heart Yet Gurth 
had no cruelty in his nature. I dare aver, be- 
fore that arrow reached its mark, his heart re- 
proved him. Ask, in the forest, ask all who 
knew him, if Gurth is a bloody and false traitor. 
True, he hateth injustice, as good men must; 
but would to Heaven, my lord, that Bagot's 
conscience had been as clear as Gurth's was, 
when this evil chance befell!" 
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The king made no reply. He did not ques- 
tion the truth of Edith's story> for her simple 
and fervent manner forbade suspicion. But 
two opposing interests were struggling in his 
breast. He dreaded to displease the saintly 
queen, whom he held in superstitious reve- 
rence ; and he feared his nobles, who were all 
bent on maintaining the authority of the forest- 
laws> and that of their agents. While he 
paused, the countenance of the queen assumed 
a look of great dignity, and she spoke, at last, in 
her most solemn tone. '' King of England, and 
duke of Normandy ! my days are numbered : 
so, too, are thine. But a little time, and the 
wrathful threats of men of blood will cease to 
vek thee ; but the prayers and blessings of the 
poor will make thy way light about thee. Grant 
me one poor petition more. Spare the father, 
the brother, the husband ! Make <me home 
happy — thou hast made many desolate. It 
will not grieve thee, on thy bed of death, to 
think thou hast now listened to my {nrayer.** 
And the aged queen bent that royal knee, to 
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obtain mercy for Ediths wbieh^ for a selfish 
aim^ no mortal ever saw her bend. 

The king rose up more hastily than his 
wont. *' Kneel not, blessed woman/' said 
he; " thou dost too much doubt William's 
heart. I will grant the petition of this maiden, 
in part — ^wholly, I cannot. Her father may re- 
turn to his house in peace. Her brother's life 
shall be spared. But-^it must be so — he must 
live^ at least for a time, in another land. Let 
him flee the country speedily. He shall not be 
pursued. But I myself cannot warrant his 
safety if he stay here. The nobles are stronger 
than king William." 

" And for this grace, sire," interposed prince 
Henry, eagerly, 'Met me add my thanks to 
Edith's. Her l»rother shall be my care." 

"Yet stay," said the king. "I was told of 
<Hie other who was present in the fray; and 
some say he aided in Bagot's murder: one 
Godwin. If it be so, my pardon may not ex- 
tend to him. Answer me, maiden, truly. Did 
he share in the guilt ?" 
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" I solemnly declare, sire. No. I heard him 
reprove Gurth for the deed. My brother him- 
self would confirm me.** 

*' Enough. I believe thee; and he is free 
also.*' 

"His mother attended this maiden hither, 
my lord," said the queen ; " she too feared thy 
displeasure : but aU is ended now. And if I meet 
king William no more on earth, I will bless 
God that he left me with thoughts of mercy on 
his lips, and in his heart.'' 

The king retired, leaning on the prince. 
Soon, however, Henry returned, accompanied 
by old Bertha. 

" Oh! how shall we thank thee, kind prince," 
exclaimed Edith; " to thee we owe the whole : 
blessings be upon thee and thine !" 

"Say nought of it, damsel; or keep it for 
other times. The work is not finished yet. 
Where are thy father and brother ?'* 

" That, my lord, I dare not tell, even to thee. 
I promised to be secret." 

" A young man was brought in prisoner. 
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from the forest last night," said prince Henry. 
*' He was found roaming about after curfew. I 
saW; and had some speech with him, myself; 
and have procured his enlargement. Perhaps 
he can bear a message for thee. Perhaps he 
may. be a neighbour and friend. I will go fetch 
him." And the prince stepped out and again 
returned, ushering in one, at sight of whom old 
Bertha uttered a wild shriek of joy : — " Godwin ! 
my . son Godwin !" And Edith s colour went 
and came, as she looked at her betrothed in his 
mothei'^s arms. And the venerable old queen 
blessed a day of so much happiness; while 
Harry Beauclerc, with blunt and unpretending 
kindness, looked first at one, and then at the 
other> for a minute; then silently slipped out 
of the room, leaving the whole party to enjoy 
their portion of good, and comfort each other 
for their remaining sorrow. 

The reader will be glad to know that Gurth, 
though awhile an exile, was recalled a few years 
afterwards, on the death of William Rufus; 
that king Henry the First had no reason to 
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repent of his kindness to Edith and Godwin; 
and that, years afterwards, when time and care 
had soured him, and taken much from the 
popularity of his early days; when his French 
subjects turned his heart from the English, and 
even " the good queen Matilda'' was unable to 
influence him in their favour; when she died, 
and her place was supplied by a foreigner; 
and when poor king Henry lost his son by ship- 
wreck, after which he never smiled again; — when 
all these dark clouds came upon him, if he heard 
an English minstrel singing the song which 
Edith sang in the forest, he would dwell on the 
strain, and beg for its repetition ; and live over 
again, as it were, with mingled pleasure and 
sorrow, the kinder and happier days of Harry 
Beauderc. 



THE END. 
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